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during the week through alternating moods 
of hope and despair, has been relieved by the 
eleventh-hour decision in favour of the Belgian compro- 
mise. We say “ relieved,” because this plan is clearly 
no solution of the problem. It is not what Germany 
needs, or what Sir John Bradbury has very properly 
stood out for. (It is not, indeed, certain, as we write, 
that France has accepted it.) But it may have, at 
least, the advantage of allowing passions to cool and 
averting hasty and violent action, such as the occupation 
of the Ruhr. The loss of that chance may be a dis- 
appointment to the bolder spirits in France, who have 
made up their minds that, if they cannot have Germany’s 
money, they will have her life. But of them, with 
this respite won, we hope to hear a good deal less than 
we have heard during the past few weeks. We have 
always refused to believe that the French people, 
when face to face with all the consequences of isolation, 
would venture far on the path of extreme courses. 
It remains to be seen whether they will realise the 
necessity of finding a genuine solution of the Reparations 
problem. If they do not, we might as well have had a 
complete rupture in Paris on Thursday. So far as this 
country is concerned, we mean to have an honest 
settlement with Germany, and we shall not be dragged 
back into the old shuffling diplomacy of the Entente. 
It is our business to state our policy and our conditions 
for a new Entente. 
* *x * 


TT Reparations crisis, after running its course 


Austria has now become a real European danger. 
Her desperate plight makes her a bone of con- 
tention among her neighbours. The Jugoslavs and 





the Italians have already bared their teeth at one 
another; Hungary is an interested spectator, ready to 
move should occasion arise; Czecho-Slovakia has 
peculiar difficulties of her own, as an article which we 
print on another page explains. These difficulties 
fortunately impel the Czechs to desire a general attitude 
of “hands off Austria ’—and particularly the rather 
eager hands of their partners the Jugoslavs. After 
the firm pronouncement of Italy that she would regard 
any occupation of Austrian territory as a casus belli, 
there is no reason for any immediate alarm. But the 
antagonism of the Little Entente and Italy has been 
sharpened, and, so long as Austria remains the derelict 
she is, that antagonism will be a standing menace. 
Optimists expect some relief for Austria from the 
negotiations that are going on at present in Rome. 
It seems possible that Italy may consent to take Austria 
under her wing in a Customs and financial Union ; 
but there is a strong opposition to the proposal in 
Italian industrial circles. 
s*, @ * 


The trouble in Irak which culminated the other 
day in a demonstration against our Mandate and in 
insults to the High Commissioner, Sir Perey Cox, is, 
we fear, the sign of more trouble to come. For the 
moment, indeed, outward calm appears to have been 
restored by Sir Percy’s prompt and firm action. It is 
humiliating enough that such punitive and deterrent 
measures should be necessary in this honeymoon period 
in Baghdad. But, evidently, since a policy of im- 
mediate scuttle is hardly to be contemplated, there is 
no alternative to firmness. Nevertheless, we are far 
from being out of the wood in Mesopotamia. Whatever 


our friend, King Feisul, and the people who helped 
us to put him on his throne, may think about it, the 
mass of the Arab tribesmen have no affection for the 
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British Mandate. The stagnation of trade, moreover, 
and the low state of the national and municipal finances 
add to the general discontent, of which the political 
agitators may be trusted to make the most. Nor is 
the British public, on its side, enthusiastic for Mr. 
Churchill’s darling experiment. It is now costing us 
about £8,000,000 a year, and hope is held out that this 
may shortly be reduced by half. But even £4,000,000 
is a substantial sum to expend on benefiting a country 
which has told us with tolerable plainness that it does 
not want our benefits—at any rate, not in the way in 
which we have chosen to impose them. Of course, 
there is the oil, which our Government assures us is 
not the reason for its acceptance of the Mandate— 
but which still does happen to be there. Oil or no oil, 
however, we do not believe our régime in Irak will 
last very long, unless Mr. Churchill can not merely reduce 
our expenses but show some better developments on 
the spot. 
* * * 


We do not recall any incident quite parallel to the 
irruption, during the past week, of Mr. James M. Cox 
in the London press. Mr. Cox was Governor of Ohio 
when, in 1920, he was nominated by the Democrats 
as their presidential candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Harding. As the result he became for a few months 
a national figure, but was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority and thereafter had seemed, in accordance 
with American usage, to drop back into private citizen- 
ship. Lately, also in accordance with American usage, 
Mr. Cox has been visiting the European capitals and 
seeing the Prime Ministers, and naturally, on coming 
to London, he breakfasted with Mr. Lloyd George. 
There has followed an extraordinary newspaper display. 
Mr. Cox was stated to have a plan of American co- 
operation in the restoration of Europe, coupled with the 
recommendation that Mr. Hoover should be sent from 
Washington to take the lead. The ex-Governor was 
described as “ leader of the Democratic Party,” and as 
“‘ probably the next President of the United States ”’ ; 
his statement was said to commit one of the two great 
American parties to a constructive European policy. 
The truth is, of course, that Mr. Cox cannot speak 
for any party, since there are in America no party leaders 
in the English sense; still less can he speak for the 
Administration or for any authoritative body of opinion 
in Washington. But Mr. Cox has spoken more or 
less as all enlightened Americans speak in the presence 
of the European collapse, and, to do him justice, he 
does not claim the authorship of the Hoover suggestion, 
which is always latent in America. Inevitably, the 
President has ruled it out, as all who know anything 
of the actualities of the situation knew that he must 
do. The United States is in the toils of a desperate 
industrial and financial crisis; the Harding Admini- 
stration cannot cope with its domestic troubles; the 
Congressional elections are pending. And Mr. Cox, 
who has learnt much in Europe, is not even Governor of 
Ohio. 

* * * 

There are not a few people in this country who have 
a vague notion that Scandinavia is, if not actually 
“dry” territory, at any rate steadily and rapidly 
moving towards Prohibition. For all such, and for 
the English-speaking world in general, last Sunday’s 





——. 


referendum in Sweden should be full of interest and 
instruction. The Drys made a great fight to get the 
referendum, but when obtained it was subject to a 
twofold qualification. First, it was not operative, 
but merely consultative, in character; and secondly, 
it excepted light beers up to 2} per cent. of alcohol, 
(If this concession, by the bye, could be secured in 
America, the Prohibition issue would be ended). The 
total of votes cast was 1,839,718, and the majority for 
the Wets was 44,535. This came from the towns, 
and especially, of course, from the larger cities, Stock- 
holm furnishing a very interesting division of opinion, 
The total urban vote was, roughly, 600,000, the Drys 
in the towns polling almost exactly half as many as 
the Wets. In Stockholm the Drys consisted of 7,664 
men and 14,372 women, while the Wet vote is given as 
68,664 men and 71,214 women—this last, we ithagine, 
if accurate, is a far larger relative figure than could 
be found in the anti-Prohibition vote of American 
women in almost any city. The Swedish Prime Minister 
is reported as saying that the national result is decisive 
against Prohibition in the present stage, and that its 
advocates are now thrown back upon the less extreme 
but more effective work of enlightenment. To this 
the Drys have doubtless retorted that the adverse 
majority is just about what they anticipated, and that 
they are not depressed by it. 
* * * 


The Government has at length made an announce- 
ment concerning its plans for dealing with unemploy- 
ment this winter. The Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee, working under the same scheme as last year, 
has been empowered to make at once further grants 
to local authorities in aid of relief works. The maxi- 
mum cost of the works now sanctioned is £10,000,000, 
including the sums spent by the local authorities as 
well as the aid given by the Government. The scheme, 
it is estimated, will provide work for 100,000 men for 
six months, or more for shorter periods. This mani- 
festly does not go far, for there is hardly a sign of the 
much-heralded autumn trade revival. It remains to 
be seen whether the plans published this week are 
merely the first instalment of a larger project, or whether, 
apart from these relief works, the Government intends 
to rely wholly on the continuance of the unemployment 
dole. But it seems clear enough that the official policy 
this winter will follow the lines of that which was 
adopted last year, and that no important new remedies 
are to be attempted. In fact, the Government still 
accepts the situation as irremediable, and merely seeks 
to relieve the worst distress at the lowest practicable cost. 

* * * 


The annual Trades Union Congress opens at South- 
port on Monday. No very startling decisions or 
developments are to be expected. The depression in 
the industrial world is reflected in the proceedings at 
Labour conferences. The most important question on 
the agenda is raised by the General Council, which is 
asking the Unions to accord to it greater powers in 
co-ordinating Trade Union action in case of disputes, 
including the power to levy all sections on behalf of 
those concerned in an approved stoppage of work. 
It is not certain that this proposal will be carried. 
The miners are reported to be against it, and the 
attitude of other big groups is doubtful. Even if it 
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js carried in face of a considerable minority including 
important Unions, it will not be easy to give effect 
to it. The Unions are exceedingly jealous of their 
autonomy, and not much inclined to accept the control 
of the General Council over their affairs. There is, 
indeed, a widespread feeling that further Trade Union 
co-ordination is required; but we have yet to see 
whether this feeling is strong and real enough to 
persuade the Unions to surrender much of their free- 
dom of action into the hands of any central authority, 
such as the General Council, consisting wholly of 
full-time Trade Union officials. 


* * * 


Important also among the matters to be discussed 
at Congress is the Trade Union policy in relation to 
the education of the members. Last year’s Trades 
Union Congress gave its blessing to a Report brought 
up by a number of Unions in favour of a general educa- 
tional scheme for the whole movement. A Committee 
appointed by the General Council has since been at 
work on the question, and its proposals will come up 
for endorsement at Cardiff next week. It is recognised 
as impossible to raise funds for working-class education 
by a general Trade Union levy at the present unfavour- 
able moment. The Committee therefore puts forward 
an elastic scheme which any Union may enter volun- 
tarily, setting aside such amount as it may think fit 
for the education of its members. A limited scheme, 
including four or five important Unions, is already 
working on these lines in conjunction with the Workers’ 
Educational Association; and it is proposed to make 
this existing scheme the nucleus for larger develop- 
ments. The question of taking over the existing 
Labour Colleges, and bringing them under the direct 
auspices of the Trades Union Congress, has also been 
considered ; but this, too, seems to be regarded as 
impracticable for the present owing to lack of funds. 
We may, therefore, expect a step—though not a very 
long step—to be taken towards the development of a 
system of Trade Union education. 


* * * 


The latest exploits of the Fascisti in Italy have 
brought them into conflicts more acute than hitherto 
with the Trade Unions and Workers’ Co-operative 
Societies. This week the seizure of an Italian Labour 
ship by the Fascisti has caused the British Transport 
Workers’ Federation to boycott the vessel which is 
seeking to unload its cargo at Cardiff. In retaliation, 
the Fascisti threaten a boycott and interference with 
the unloading of British ships in Italian ports. As the 
dock workers in Italy are well organised, and the 
Fascisti have no control over them, this clearly involves 
a threat of violence at the docks and may lead to 
serious international complications. It is hard for 
us in this country to understand a condition of law- 
lessness which allows the activities of the Fascisti to 
continue unchecked by the Government of Italy. 
As long as it affects only the internal comfort and security 
of the Italian people, it is no business of ours; but 
Fascism has already given signs of becoming an inter- 
national nuisance, which the Government of Italy can 
be called upon to repress in the general interest of 
Europe. 


An Irish correspondent writes: The announcement 
by Mr. Cosgrove of the determination of himself and 
his colleagues to stand unflinchingly by the Treaty 
has had an excellent effect. It was the obvious and 
unexpected thing to say, but in Ireland this is not 
always the thing that manages to get said. Throughout 
this long controversy the tendency, with rare exceptions, 
has been to praise the Treaty for what are really negative 
merits. It has been presented as a stepping-stone to a 
Republic, and also as an alternative which, however 
little it might be liked for its own sake, was at least 
better than “the immediate and actual war” which 
its rejection would entail. These shifts may have been 
necessary from the point of view of Sinn Fein as a 
political organisation, but in the broader national 
sense they made things easier for fanatical Republicans, 
who were able to argue that the end which they pre- 
ferred to have it in their power to achieve was admitted, 
even by their opponents, to be the supreme good. 
The time is ripe for a change of tactics on the Treaty 
side. A few months ago the favourite taunt was that 
no Irishman would die for Dominion Home Rule. 
Michael Collins gave his life for it willingly; Arthur 
Griffith shortened his days by his labours to make it a 
reality ; already it has been sanctified by blood sacrifices 
heavier than those of Easter Week. The call to arms 
in defence of the Free State has met with a more general 
response and aroused greater enthusiasm than the 
summons to fight for the Republic. Hitherto the 
Government has acted almost as if the matter were 
an internal dispute between two sections of the same 
political party, and Irishmen in general were concerned 
only in so far as they were members of the Sinn Fein 
organisation. Obviously this is not the best way to 
mobilise the resources of the nation. The sooner 
those in control make up their minds that the essential 
thing is not a man’s previous political record but his 
willingness to accept and serve the Free State the 
sooner will they be in a position to oppose overwhelming 
odds to the opposition with which they are confronted. 


* * * 


Labour members, as was expected, have not persisted 
in their threat to resign their seats as a protest against 
the repeated postponements of Parliament. They 
realise that the deaths of Griffith and Collins have 
created a new situation. At the same time, there is no 
question that the Labour attitude is completely justified. 
Shortly before his death General Collins announced 
that the military situation was no longer an obstacle 
to the summoning of members, and his disappearance 
makes it essential that his successors should have all 
the support necessary to strengthen their hands. 
Parliament alone can do this and its backing is the 
more necessary as the tactics adopted by the Irregulars 
to prolong the struggle may have to be met by measures 
which the Government would not enforce without a 
special mandate from the elected representatives of 
the people. Should a mandate not be forthcoming 
or should the Government have trouble in other direc- 
tions, the solution is not to prevent Parliament from 
meeting, but to appeal from it to the country. It is 
safe betting that in the whole of the twenty-six counties 
not a single candidate who favoured the Republicans, 
or declined to support the demand for their absolute 
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surrender, would be returned at the polls. The accepted 
cry of Mr. de Valera’s propagandists is that the June 
elections were not fought on the Treaty and gave no 
mandate for war. A direct appeal to the people on 
these issues would be more disconcerting to the Irregulars 
than a dozen defeats in the field. 

* * * 


PouiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Now that a sporting 
interest has begun to be taken in the honours scandal 
something may come of it, though personally I am 

with Lord Buckmaster in expecting little or nothing from 
attempts to fix responsibility on Ministers. Whatever record 
leaps to light they never shall be shamed; at any rate, they 
have always succeeded hitherto in covering up their tracks. 
Moreover, in the latest tally-ho one notes a certuin comic gusto 
on the part of the quarry (if that is the lively Mr Shaw’s part) 
not unfamiliar in wild-bird chases led by the Duke of North- 
umberland, though a little discouraging to simple faitu. Even 
so, the Duke, in this instance, deserves the thanks of all right- 
minded men, if only for keeping attention fixed on a system 
of party finance which escapes notice, so far as I can recall, 
in Sir George Younger’s Trade Unions Bill. 
* * * 


I observe that, following the lead of the Coalition Liberal M.P., 
whose forecast I quoted last week, another Coalition prophet 
in pleading for common sense in politics (i.e., the continuance 
of the present Coalition) estimates the probable strength of the 
Labour Party at the next election at about 200. Apparently 
this figure has become stereotyped among our political astrolugers. 
Originally, I believe, it appeared in one of Mr. Garvin’s calcula- 
tions, when it was used by that disciplinarian as a kind ofs courge 
for the subjection of mutinous Die-hards. Surely, however, a 
revised estimate is now overdue, if only to keep pace with the 
steady rise in Labour’s fortunes at successive by-elections. 
My own view is that if the figure of 200 represents a genuine 
expectation by the opponents of Labour of what the strength 
of that party is likely to be at the next election, and if, further, 
the calculation has been worked out independently by the different 
experts who give it their support, non-experts need have no 
hesitation in increasing the estimate by at least 50. 

* * * 

For seare purposes the higher figure might seem to be more 
effective than the lower, and as it could easily be shown to be 
better grounded as a forecast, I own myself rather puzzled by 
the tenacity with which the Red Light school stick to their 
hackneyed 200. Perhaps they have begun to realise that nothing 
succeeds like the prospect of success, and are afraid of inflating 
their bogey to the dimensions of a popular craze. I would 
commend this point of view to the bogey itself, lest from a mis- 
taken sense of tactics it should be tempted at any time to belittle 


its own stature. 
* * * 


To the other signs of an approaching break in the political 
clouds must now be added the announcement that the launching 
of the Lloyd George war-book is to be hurried on. I hear 
November mentioned as a possible date, but unless the com- 
position as well as the publication of the work is to be syndicated 
I should be disposed to extend the period. In any event, it is 
now clear that the book is to be of polemical rather than of 
literary interest, from which the further inference may fairly 
be drawn that on its political side it is to be a piece of well- 
boomed electioneering rather than a balanced survey of the 
author’s Napoleonic “ direction of the war”’’—in other words, 
as the Downing Street broadcasters indicate, an attempt to 
counteract the injurious effect of the Opposition’s rival propa- 


da. 
— * * * 


Whether the profits of a publication of this kind accrue to 
the writer or go elsewhere is a point that has obviously no 
bearing on the question of the propriety of such enterprises by 
a Prime Minister. I doubt, however, whether that question 
would ever have been raised had the public understood at the 
outset that the book was to be merely of a pamphleteering 
character, written in reply to other partisan missiles—a method 
of controversy, after all, in which most Prime Ministers have 
engaged from time to time. Why a certificate of blamelessness 
from a sub-committee of the Cabinet should have been considered 
necessary for so ordinary a proceeding is hard to understand. 
I suspect that between the stage of inception and that of execution 
Mr. Lloyd George’s plans must have been sweepingly modified— 
as indeed most of his plans are apt to be, whether in the “ direction 
of the war” or the misdirection of the peace. 


WHAT THE TURKS HAVE 
LEARNED 


USTAPHA KEMAL’S offensive has struck a 
M rude blow at the illusions of Greece. A 
week ago, at the very moment when Greek 
propagandists were asking us to survey the wretched 
condition of the Angora Government, its failing 
resources, its fratricidal dissensions and the rottenness 
of its army, the Angora Government was by a grim 
irony opening battle with ten well-equipped divisions 
on a twelve-mile front. The important position of 
Afiun Karahissar has fallen, and, as we write, there 
are reports of a rapid advance towards Brusa, of the 
capture of Eskishehr and of heavy Greek losses in men 
and material. We do not propose to speculate on the 
military aspects of this attack; it may be stemmed or 
it may end in an overwhelming disaster for the Greek 
army. But, in any case, its political effects are likely 
to be profound, not only in Athens and Angora, but 
we hope also in London. For it is on British statesman- 
ship that the responsibility for this latest orgy of 
bloodshed and waste finally rests. 

For weeks past the Powers have been wrangling 
over the proposed Conference of Venice. The Notes 
that have been interchanged between the Quai d’Orsay 
and the Foreign Office have shown the usual disagree- 
ments and the usual partisanship. Into the details 
of these Notes there is no need to go here; the real 
issue, which is being fought behind the diplomatic 
smokescreen, is whether the attempted settlement is 
to be based on a balance of sacrifice by Greece, as the 
French and Italians wish, or by Turkey, as the British 
Government wishes. Now, whatever may be the 
motives which lead Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
to favour Greece (a matter on which we shall have 
more to say in a moment), the obvious weakness of 
their policy is that they are not masters of the situation. 
They can protest, they can threaten the Kemalists, 
they can make promises to the Greeks, but they are 
impotent to fulfil either threats or promises. They 
know their impotence, and yet by their refusal to admit 
it they have prolonged this futile combat for three 
years and are steadily reducing Anatolia to an abomina- 
tion of desolation. And, with each rebuff and each 
fresh proof of his folly, the Prime Minister finds new 
excuses for pursuing it and holds out more illusory hopes 
before the unfortunate Greeks. A month ago, just 
before the House rose, he proclaimed his desire for 
‘a just and fair peace and one which is likely to be 
enduring.”” He took credit to himself for his “‘ imparti- 
ality ’’—nay, his indulgence to Turkey—in refusing to 
let the Greek armies occupy Constantinople—though 
he omitted to mention the fact that, whatever he 
might want, the French and Italians would no more 
allow that than they would allow the Germans to 
march into Paris or the Jugoslavs into Rome. He 
harped on the base ingratitude of the Turks in joining 
the Central Powers against us in the war and on the 
magnitude of their atrocities against the Christians in 
Asia Minor. And he concluded this peace-making 
speech by the announcement that, though at present 
we are not letting the Greeks exercise their full strength, 
“we cannot allow that sort of thing to go on 
indefinitely, in the hope that the Kemalists entertain 
that they will at last exhaust this little country, whose 
men have been in arms for ten or twelve years, with 
one war after another, and which has not indefinite 
resources.” What was the result of that speech and 
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of the attitude which it revealed ? Anger and more 
determined obstinacy in Angora; applause and more 
false confidence in Athens. How do the Greeks suppose 
Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric is to be translated into 
action? There is not the remotest chance of Mr. Lloyd 
George or anyone else raising British taxes or British 
troops to fight the Turks or to ensure the Greeks the 

ession of Smyrna. The main effect, so far as we 
can see, of the grandiloquent threat that we cannot 
allow that sort of thing to go on “ indefinitely” is to 
make it tolerably certain that it will go on indefinitely 
—until the Greek people are reduced to ruin and their 
Empire is blown to the winds. And the secondary 
effects—secondary, at least, for Greece, but of prime 
importance for this country—are that it has inflamed 
passions against us in India, in Irak, and throughout 
the world of Islam, driven us deeper into conflict with 
France and Italy, and promised still blacker prospects 
for our diminished trade in the Near and Middle East. 

Thus, then, the matter stands. The Turks, even if 
they cannot push their enemies into the sea, can at 
any rate maintain a perpetual and disastrous deadlock. 
We can find nobody to agree with our philhellenism, 
and we can give no effective aid ourselves to the Greeks. 
If this is the practical outcome of our philhellenism, 
is it worth while arguing about its motives? Were 
the argument to be addressed solely to Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Curzon, it would doubtless not be 
worth while. But there are a good many honest 
men who in general have no taste for the Government’s 
methods and yet support it in this matter, and it is 
worth asking them to reflect on their motives. They 
are idealists who are content to cry, “Let justice be 
done, even if the heavens fall!” Very well. In this 
case, certainly the heavens seem likely enough to fall. 
But is justice being done? Outside this country and 
Greece, most people believe—or affect to believe—that 
our policy in the Near East aims at establishing a 
British hegemony by using the Greeks as pawns, at 
the general overthrow of French influence and at 
particular gains for British commercial interests. This 
view is, no doubt, distorted, partly by national jealousy 
and partly by an exaggerated belief in the quality of 
the minds that compose the British Cabinet, though it 
may not be entirely fanciful ; there is Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
there are Greek merchant-princes intimately connected 
with this country, and there are, we understand, several 
British firms who have already picked up some valuable 
concessions from a grateful Greece. 

Our foreign critics are much mistaken, however, 
if they attribute the strength of pro-Greek feeling in 
this country to any such Macchiavellian calculations. 
The bulk of those who applaud Mr. Lloyd George's 
attitude towards Turkey are sworn adversaries of 
imperialism ; they are not interested in Greek merchants 
or British concession-hunters ; they are uncomfortable 
about Sir Basil Zaharoff. They believe in international 
morality and justice. They are the inheritors of the 
old Liberal tradition which taught that the Turk was 
the enemy of Christianity, of civilisation and of 
humanity. The Turk has, undoubtedly, given his 
critics in the course of his career plenty of justification 
for an honest dislike of him. But an honest dislike 
can be carried too far ; it can become a violent prejudice. 
And it is violent prejudice which to-day colours the 
Speeches and the writings of nearly all those who 
range themselves against concessions to the Turkish 
claims. From this prejudice Mr. Lloyd George has 
drawn his support, and he is, indeed, soaked i. it 


himself. It has a humanitarian side, a religious side 
and a political side. It denounces the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turks; it cries for the protection of 
Christians against Mohammedans; it insists on the 
incapacity of Turkish rule over other races. All that 
is legitimate enough. But, unfortunately, it forgets 
that the Greeks are also guilty of atrocities, that there 
are Mohammedans who want protection against 
Christians, and, above all, that what the Treaty of 
Sévres and the arrangements founded on it have done 
is to deprive Turks of the right to govern themselves. 
For ourselves, we have not the slightest intention of 
idealising Turkey. We are prepared to believe that the 
Nationalists of Angora will, when it comes to making 
terms, open their mouths too wide, and that some of 
their demands may fairly be resisted. We are agreed 
that adequate guarantees should be got for minorities. 
We bear no malice against Greece, who if she can escape 
from evil counsellors at home and abroad may have 
a splendid future before her. But all this does not 
touch the immediate and fundamental question. Given 
the principles of nationalism and _ self-determination, 
which Europe has accepted and which the Near and 
Middle Eastern civilisations have, rightly or wrongly, 
followed us in accepting, the Greeks must evacuate 
Turkish territory. What put them there was not 
justice, but the ignorance, shortsightedness and vain 
ambitions of the cynics of the Peace Conference ; what 
keeps them there is the false sentiment of British 
idealists. 

“TI am glad,” said Sir Donald Maclean, enthusing 
over the speech of the Prime Minister we have referred 
to above, “‘ that the Session closes, this afternoon, not 
on the note of pounds, shillings and pence, but on the 
note of humanity and of our obligations towards the 
oppressed races of the Near East under the heel of a 
nation which, after all the lessons which have been 
read to it during the past few years, has learned nothing.” 
That is in the great tradition. But is not the last 
sentence rather questionable? We have read the 
Turks lessons on the value of professions without 
principles, on the folly of trusting the word of Western 
statesmen, on economic imperialism, on “ civilised "’ 
methods of making and carrying out treaties, on 
“ civilised’ methods of dragooning subject-peoples. 
We see no reason to doubt that they have noted all 
these things and will profit by them in the course of 
time. But one capital lesson they have certainly 
learned and are applying already—the importance of 
the appeal to force in impressing their claims on European 
politicians. The Angora offensive has begun by making 
Mr. Lloyd George’s boasts look supremely silly It 
may very well end in the Turks going to the Venice 
Conference—if there is to be a Venice Conference— 
to find the British Government with modified views 
on what constitutes a just and fair and enduring peace. 


ARBITRATION AND THE LIVING 
WAGE 
6 le dispute which began some weeks ago in the 


printing industry has drawn attention once more 

to the recurrent question of State action in labour 
disputes. This particular strike originated in an attempt 
by the employers to bring about a reduction in wages. 
After long argument had failed to produce agreement, the 
question at issue was referred to the Industrial Court, 
which in due course issued an award in the employers’ 
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favour. This award the Typographical Association, in 
accordance with its rules, submitted to a ballot vote of 
its members; for the rules provide that no settlement 
may be accepted until it has been ratified by a general 
vote. The members rejected the award, and were thereupon 
called out on strike by their Association wherever the 
employers attempted to give effect to the reduction which 
the Court had decreed. The strike thus became an act. 
not of ordinary opposition to a cut in wages but of resistance 
to the decision of a Court duly established by the Government. 

It seems clear that the Typographical Association would 
never have allowed the question to be referred to the Court 
if its members had understood that the decision was to be 
regarded as binding. They thought they were going 
before a body possessing purely advisory powers. They 
found that they were expected to accept without question 
the findings of the Court. But this misunderstanding, 
which arose from the existence of two separate Courts, 
one with advisory and one with arbitrational powers, 
both acting under the Industrial Courts Act of 1919, does 
not greatly matter. The fact remains that the refusal of 
the Trade Union to accept the decision of what is in essence 
a court of arbitration has raised afresh the whole question 
of State intervention. 

The Industrial Courts Act was passed at the end of 1919, 
practically with the consent of the Trade Unions, which 
were consulted in the preliminary negotiations. As it 
reached the Statute Book, it differed in certain very material 
respects from the measure first proposed by the Government. 
The Trade Unions insisted that every phrase suggesting 
the institution of a system of compulsory arbitration— 
which was clearly implicit in the original draft—should 
be struck out. They agreed to the establishment of the 
Industrial Court as an arbitrational body, but they 
insisted, not only that recourse to it should be voluntary, 
but also that there should be no sanction of law behind its 
awards. The Court was thus created with power to make 
an award in any dispute referred to it, but without authority 
to enforce its award by any process of law. 

The printers, therefore, in refusing to abide by the award 
of the Industrial Court, were strictly within their legal 
rights. It is true that, in one district, an attempt has 
been made to give the award a temporary legal sanction, 
and that a number of printers have been fined for leaving 
work without notice, on the ground that the effect of the 
award was automatically to change the conditions of their 
contract of employment, without at the same time termin- 
ating the contract. This, however, is a minor point, the 
admission of which would at most give the Court power 
only to delay strike action during the customary period of 
notice. What is important is that the Industrial Court 
clearly was not given in 1919, and does not possess to-day, 
the right to dictate to employers or workers the terms 
on which they shall give or accept employment. It can 
pronounce its awards; but the acceptance or rejection of 
those awards is at the discretion of the parties concerned. 

In certain quarters to-day, and apparently by the Ministry 
of Labour itself, this.is being represented as a preposterous 
situation which cannot be allowed to continue. A State 
Industrial Court, it is said, is brought necessarily into 
contempt if it lacks the power to enforce its own awards. 
The printing trouble is accordingly being used as an argument 
for the extension of the powers of the Court, if not to the 
length of full compulsory arbitration, at least so far as to 
provide for the enforcement of its awards upon issues 
originally referred to it by mutual consent of the parties. 

We venture to differ from this widely expressed view, 
and to say that, while there are unsatisfactory features 
in the present system, there is certainly in it nothing either 
ridiculous or preposterous. We do not think that in 


existing conditions it is either practicable or desirable for 
the State to assume, as a part of its normal functions, 
the general regulation of wages or conditions of labour. 
Despite the inconveniences, both to the public and to the 


parties, attending the ordinary processes of collective 
bargaining, the method of leaving wages and conditions 
to be regulated in normal cases by direct negotiation between 
Trade Unions and employers’ associations works far better 
than any system of State interference would be likely to 
work. It is obviously desirable, however, to have some 
Court to which the parties can go if an external opinion 
is required upon their differences, and it is a legitimate 
function of the State to provide such a Court. We regret 
that, in this particular case, the Industrial Court has been 
constituted as a standing body of permanent Civil Servants, 
both because a body so constituted is apt to develop an 
undue rigidity of method and outlook, and because it is 
liable to suspicion of political influence. We should have 
preferred to see the Court constituted ad hoc, as Courts 
of Enquiry under the same Act are constituted, to deal 
with each particular difference; but the provision under 
which its awards have no legal but only a moral sanction 
seems to us essentially sound. 

If a question were seriously raised as to the institution 
in this country of a regular system of compulsory arbitration, 
there can be no doubt that it would be answered overwhelm- 
ingly in the negative. Neither employers nor workers 
are prepared to surrender to any Court their ultimate right 
to determine by mutual consent, based on collective bar- 
gaining, the general conditions of employment. It is 
plain, however, that the State cannot keep clear altogether 
of intervention ; it has been far too closely and repeatedly 
involved in industrial disputes in recent years. It remains, 
then, to determine what form State action should take, 
and under what conditions the sanction of State power 
should be available to enforce this or that term of wage- 
employment. 

The key to the answer is to be found, we believe, in the 
Trade Boards Acts. Subjected as they have been of late 
to, determined assaults, which seem to meet with undue 
sympathy in the Ministry of Labour, these Acts do on the 
whole correctly define the province of State action in 
relation to wages. It is the business of the State to enforce 
a minimum—to lay down, wherever the necessity arises, 
minimum rates and conditions, based on the needs of a 
minimum standard of civilised life—to which all industries 
and all employers must conform. But, so long as the 
minimum is being paid, it is no more the business of the 
State to say how much higher than the minimum the actual 
rate should be than it is its business to determine the actual 
income of every person in the community—to fix rates of 
profit and interest, salaries and professional earnings, 
every form of earned or unearned income. We do not 
say that these things are no concern of the State ; obviously 
they are. But there is no case for regulating the remun- 
eration of all grades of wage earners by State action that 
is not also a case for regulating the whole distribution of 
income in the community. 

If this doctrine is applied to the particular case under 
discussion certain conclusions can be drawn. It is the 
business of the State—an actual and pressing business 
which it largely fails to perform—to secure a minimum 
income for all its citizens who are prepared to render service. 
But so soon as the State passes beyond this function to 
dealing with the ordinary wage relationships of employers 
and employed, above the minimum laid down on grounds 
of social equity, the case for State enforcement of particular 
conditions, save in quite exceptional circumstances, dis- 
appears. It may, indeed, be indispensable on occasion 
for the public or those who represent it to step in where 
the whole life of the nation is imperilled, and even to dictate 
a settlement to the parties. But even this right should 
be most sparingly used, and should not be made an excuse 
for legal enforcement of terms of employment, other than 
the minimum, save under conditions of absolute necessity. 
The position of the Industrial Court, which can issue an 
award, but cannot enforce it, is in this respect perfectly 
in accordance with the principles here stated. 
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It may be remembered, however, that, for some time 
after the war, the Industrial Court? did actually possess, 
under temporary legislation, the power; to make entorceable 
awards, not in general, but so far as to lay down enforceable 
minimum conditions of employment. In the uegotiations 
of 1919, the Trade Unions endeavoured to secure this power 
to it; but the Government refused? to give the Court the 
power to enforce a minimum unless the power were also 
given to enforce a maximum—in other words, except in 
return for the acceptance of compulsory arbitration. To 
this the Trade Unions could not agree, and the authority 
to enforce minimum conditions, ‘save in the Trade Board 
industries, was allowed to lapse. In our view, the attitude 
adopted by the Government was wrong and based on an 
unsound view of the functions of the State in relation to 
wages. We would give back to the Industrial Court, or to 
whatever body might better replace it, the power to fix an 
enforceable minimum, based on a civilised standard of life, 
but we would certainly not agree that it should have, as 
the Ministry of Labour seems now to be suggesting, the 
power to enforce its awards in cases’in which the principle 
of the minimum is not involved. The minimum wage is 
a matter of supreme and_immediate social concern; the 
variations of wages above the minimum are not, under 
our present social conditions, properly to be either deter- 
mined or enforced by the action of the State. The sound 
principle for the present is the enforcement of the living 
wage, and for all abdve the living wage the fullest freedom 
of collective bargaining, with the State intervening, if at 
all, purely in the capacity of adviser. 


THE CZECHS AND AUSTRIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


VIENNA, August 25th. 

HE final rejection by the London Conference of 

the Austrian appeal inevitably brought what 

the Austrian Government calls “the Central 

European Question ” again on to the tapis. The independent 

Austria created by the Peace Treaties has been proved 

to the satisfaction at any rate of itself and of its immediate 

neighbours to be an economic impossibility. It is now 

confronted with imminent financial collapse, and the 

Government has raised the question whether by political 
changes this financial collapse can be averted. 

The Western Powers having declined responsibility—so 
the Austrian Government argues—in London, Austria is 
now addressing herself to three of her four big neighbours 
in Central Europe, to Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and 
Italy. The omission of the fourth big neighbour, Jugo- 
slavia, is conspicuous. It is presumably assumed that 
Dr. Bene’ represents the whole of the Little Entente. 
Dr. Bene himself is apt to make that assumption. Whether 
Jugoslavia is always equally ready to make it is by no 
means so clear. 

The attitude of Germany in this question is determined 
by force majeure. Everyone knows what the German 
remedy would be. It is the Austrian remedy—economic 
ana political union of the two countries. Many people 
believe that it is the ultimate remedy, and that any inter- 
mediate settlement can only be a stop-gap. However 
that may be, union of Austria with Germany is at present 
barred by the veto of France. And there are no illusions 
on the point, either in Berlin or (it may be added) on the 
part of the present Government in Vienna. 

_ For Czecho-Slovakia the problem is of the gravest. It 
is recognised as such. All the malicious satisfaction, with 
which the troubles of Vienna were greeted in Prague in 
1919 and 1920, and even last year, has vanished, giving 
place to an acute anxiety. It is generally recognised now 
in Prague that in any Austrian collapse Czecho-Slovakia 
is bound to be involved. The growth of this consciousness 





in the Czech press has been curious reading during the 
past few months. 

The fact is that the Czechs cannot afford to allow any 
partition of Austria, if it can possibly be averted. For 
one thing they believe that partition would, or might, 
involve war in Central Europe and perhaps outside; and 
war is the last thing that the Czechs want. It is generally 
supposed—and Dr. Bene’ has probably reason to know 
with certainty—that in the event of partition Jugoslavia 
will demand the strip of Carinthia, of which (after she had 
once occupied it by armed force) she was deprived by the 
Klagenfurt Plebiscite. The Styrian Provincial Government 
believes that the Jugoslavs would not be content with South 
Carinthia, but would demand a “ strategic rectification ” 
in South Styria as well. To how much of this programme 
the other Powers of the Little Entente are bound to give 
their support, under the secret treaties concluded at 
Belgrade at the time of the Jugoslav Royal wedding and 
now due for ratification at the Conference of Marienbad, 
is not known. What is certain is that it could never be 
put into operation without exciting intense antagonism 
on the part of Italy, antagonism such as might very easily 
lead to a rupture of diplomatic relations between Italy 
and Jugoslavia, and might conceivably precipitate the 
Italo-Jugoslav War which is the nightmare of Dr. Bene$ 
and of all friends of peace in Central Europe. 

But the Czechs have other, and even more potent, reasons 
for disliking the prospect of an Austrian partition. If 
once partition were to begin, it would be almost impossible 
for Czecho-Slovakia not to claim a share. It may be taken 
as certain that, if the Jugoslavs were to occupy any part 
of Carinthia, both the Southern Provinces of Austria (Styria 
and Carinthia) would appeal to Italy. Tyrol, for her own 
reasons, might join in the appeal. Italy, unlike Jugoslavia, 
has no wish for more German territory ; but she might be 
driven into an occupation of Tyrol, in order to counter- 
balance the accessions to Jugoslav territory and man- 
power. The military element in Jugoslavia would, no 
doubt, be glad to conclude such a deal. 


The process of occupation once begun, it is more than 
probable that Hungary would join in, and occupy, or 
rather reoccupy, the Burgenland, which after a great 
deal of friction and bloodshed has just been transferred 
to Austria under the Peace Treaty after many centuries 
of Hungarian rule. If the Allies, or anybody else, were 
successful in restraining the Hungarian Government from 
open action, it is certain that the Hungarian wild men, who 
held this region terrorised by their “ bands” for a good 
part of last year and the beginning of this, would immed- 
iately march in, and create one of those faits accomplis, 
with which the Entente has shown itself so singularly 
unsuccessful in coping. It is one of the chief troubles of 
the present situation that, while Austria has no military 
force to speak of, the Hungarian Army has never been 
disbanded. It is equally true that neither Hungary, nor 
Czecho-Slovakia, nor Jugoslavia, nor Roumania will ever 
be able to disarm until the Austrian question is finally 
settled. 

With Italy, Jugoslavia and Hungary all engaged upon 
the carcase, and Germany ex hypothesi debarred from 
approach, the Czechs would almost certainly be bound 
to occupy the Northern Provinces, and presumably Vienna. 
And once in Vienna, it would be extremely difficult for them 
to leave it, unless there were someone else to whom to hand 
it over. They would be intensely unpopular. Austrian 
propagandists would fill Geneva and America with stories 
of €zech atrocities, which would do Czecho-Slovakia an 
infinitude of economic injury, at a time when she can ill- 
afford economic shocks. And there would be little or no 
prospect of recovering any part of the formidable military 
expenditure which would be involved. The Czech Finance 
Ministry has once already made the experiment of paying 
the bill for a partial mobilisation at the time of the second 
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Karl Putsch Jast year, and it shivers with apprehension at 
the thought of a repetition of the experience on a much 
larger scale. 

Plentiful is the water which has been poured into the 
wine of Czech Chauvinism by the experience of the last 
three years. Writers like Hanusch Kuffner, whose lucubra- 
tions were circulated and taken seriously at the Peace 
Conference, have disappeared from the Prague bookshops. 
All the talk of the “ Corridor” between the Czechs and 
the Jugoslavs, with the Middle Danube colonised by Czech 
legionaries, and Austria as a “ Zwischending” under 
** strenuous ” Czech administration, and the rest of it, 
has died down, because it is known that in the sobered 
post-war Europe it is no longer good propaganda. It is 
precisely the Chauvinist press of Czecho-Slovakia, and in 
particular the organ of the Germanophobe Kramaf and 
Rasin, which is most opposed to the acquisition of any 
further German territory in Central Europe. 

The present rulers of Czecho-Slovakia are perfectly 
aware of their political weakness, and they know that time 
and economic prosperity are the only weapons with which 
it can be combated. And the prerequisite of economic 
prosperity is the maintenance of peace and the status quo. 
Czech public opinion, as distinct from the Government, 
would probably now raise no objection to the union of 
Austria with Germany. But Czech public opinion would 
be up in arms immediately if once the question of an 
addition to the German population within Czecho-Slovakia 
were to be raised. 

The Czechs amount to just under one half (49 per cent.) 
of the entire population. This minority is confronted with 
the same task that the Magyars had in pre-war Hungary, 
of ruling alien races against their will. The task is, indeed, 
infinitely harder for the Czechs, for the Magyars had behind 
them the prestige of a thousand years of common existence 
and the general loyalty to the Hapsburg dynasty. Moreover, 
the opposition was confined for the most part to the intelli- 
gentsia, or sections of the intelligentsia, of the subject 
races, and did not greatly affect the peasant population. 
In Czecho-Slovakia, on the other hand, it is precisely from 
the peasants of Slovakia and the Ruthene districts that 
the chief opposition comes. In the case of the 8,639,000 
Germans and the 797,000 Magyars under Czech rule, peasants, 
workers and intelligentsia present an almost unbroken 
front of opposition. 

Jugoslavia and the new Roumania owe their origin to 
the will of their component parts. They were in being 
before the Peace Conference ever met. In all the internal 
difficulties which have arisen in the four years that have 
elapsed since their foundation—and they have been acute 
enough in the case of Jugoslavia—it has always been 
possible for the Governments to appeal to the sense of 
common nationality and mutual interdependence. No 
Czecho-Slovak Government can make such an appeal. 
Czecho-Slovakia is a creation of the Peace Conference, 
first and last. It is avowedly not based on the national 
idea, but on “ economic necessities.” And it can only 
live and flourish, as the old Hungary lived and flourished, 
by artificial maintenance of the dominance of the most 
gifted race, while offering the other races the compensations 
of economic prosperity. 

In this difficult task the Czechs have been extremely 
successful, especially under the liberal rule of the present 
Premier. But the process is a precarious one, involving 
perpetual vigilance and the most delicate adjustment of 
political equilibria. Any increase to the most powerful 
and richest minority in the State would overturn all political 
calculations, while the inclusion of Vienna would probably 
make the continued existence of the Czech State, as it 
stands, altogether impossible. It is these considerations 
which constitute the principal factor in the present 
attitude of Czecho-Slovakia to the rapidly crumbling 
Austrian Republic. 


THE “ERFULLUNGSPOLITIK ” 
A FAILURE? 


BRESLAU. 


VER since the thunderbolt of the Versailles Treaty 
E struck the German house its inmates have been 
divided into two parties: one holding that this 
treaty should not be signed by Germany because it was 
impossible to fulfil it, the other that the treaty should be 
signed by Germany, because it was impossible to fulfil it. 
The first group said: no honest person enters upon an 
agreement which he knows he cannot keep; the other 
group said: if you have only the choice between jumping 
over the bridge or drinking a glass of slow-working poison 
you would be a fool not to take the poison and try and get 
an antidote afterwards. It is well known how difficult it 
was to convert the representatives of the German intelli- 
gentsia and the middle-classes generally to the latter stand- 
point. Only a few members of the Democratic party voted 
for the acceptance of the Treaty at Weimar; the majority 
consisted of Socialists and Clericals. Nobody believed in 
the feasibility of the thing. 

When the London ultimatum in 1921 fixed the conditions 
for the payment of the sums required, the two standpoints 
had lost nothing of their harshness, but large parts of the 
middle-classes had been won for the “ poison and antidote ” 
theory meanwhile. This was the result of a better general 
knowledge of the European situation than had been possible 
at the time of the Versailles decision when, as a consequence 
of the blockade, all touch with public opinion abroad had 
been absolutely lost and almost nobody had an idea of 
the burning impatience with which large groups in France 
waited for the moment of the rejection of the Treaty in 
order to invade Germany and achieve all those aims which 
the Anglo-Saxon resistance at the peace negotiations had 
prevented them from attaining. It seemed that the high- 
watermark of irritation was now reached ; that the voice of 
economic reason would soon speak again. The idea pre- 
vailed: time is everything! It must be owned, however, 
that even now only a part of the Democratic party voted 
for the London ultimatum, the other part and the whole 
People’s Party seceded. Still, there was a majority for 
signature. There were, moreover, two special reasons for 
signature: already the French had occupied Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg and Ruhrort in order to emphasise the ultimatum, 
and at the same time Upper Silesia was threatened by a 
decision which seemed certain to be absolutely hostile to the 
claims of Germany if she refused to comply with the terms 
proposed to her. So she complied. 

Two horrible disappointments followed: the so-called 
sanctions were not raised, the Rhenish towns on the right 
side of the Rhine remaining without even a shadow of a 
pretext in the hands of the French. Worse still: industrial 
Upper Silesia—or at least its valuable part—was given to 
the Poles. At that time a very serious crisis seemed to give 
another dire reaction to German politics. Wirth’s fate 
seemed to be sealed. But in spite of all disillusions, it was 
eventually decided to go on with what was called the “ offen- 
sive of fulfilment.” The idea was to show how unrealisable 
the conditions of the Treaty were by an honest endeavour 
to fulfil them. 

Since then, the greater part of the public opinion of the 
world has come round to the idea that the financial clauses 
of the Treaty are indeed not to be fulfilled. The three and 
a-half milliards of gold marks that were to be paid annually 
according to the London ultimatum were replaced by 720 
millions in gold and 1,460 millions in kind. But it soon 
turned out that these sums, too, exceeded the financial 
strength of the exhausted country. At the same time, new 
demands were raised which nobody had ever thought of 
before. The costs for the military occupation rose to giddy 
heights, the clearing system required a monthly sum of forty 
millions of gold marks, and the decisions of the so-called 
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mixed arbitration courts burdened the German budget with 
gigantic sums. 


This institution, which seems not to be very well known 
amongst the public abroad, deserves more general attention. 
It owes its existence to the clause of the Versailles Treaty 
providing that people in the Allied countries who feel them- 
selves damaged by extraordinary war measures may bring 
an action for damages. In some countries the legal pro- 
cedure based on this paragraph is acknowledged by all the 
litigants concerned as being conducted in accordance with 
justice. Unfortunately it is not so everywhere. It is 
difficult to describe, for example, the exasperation prevailing 
among German lawyers, justices and jurists generally con- 
cerning the decisions of the Paris Courts. It is regarded as 
monstrous that contrary to all principles of international 
law the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine should be looked 
upon as French subjects so far as this law is concerned. 
An Alsatian who pretends that the German war-loan bonds 
he possesses are only in his hands because pressure was 
brought upon him by the German Government during the 
war to acquire them, is entitled to damages under this law. 
Decisions like these have paved the way for others still 
more extraordinary. There have been cases where claims 
for damages have been based upon venereal diseases, and it 
has been argued that the disease would not have been con- 
tracted if the party had stayed at home, that he had to 
leave his home because of the war, that the war had been 
acknowledged in the Versailles Treaty by the Germans to 
have been wilfully brought about by them; ergo, Germany 
has to pay damages. 


It is, of course, quite intelligible that many people in 
the Allied countries—especially such as have heard little of 
the indescribable sufferings the war has brought with it for 
the population of Central Europe—should feel a certain 
satisfaction in hearing of decisions like these and consider 
them as a kind of retaliation for abominable decisions by 
German military courts on foreign soil during the war. 
But they serve, nevertheless, dangerously to vitiate the 
international air. They contribute, moreover, to the 
exhaustion of what was left of Germany’s solvency after 
the payments for reparations, for the occupation, for 
“clearing” sums, for coal from abroad, and so on. All 
these together have led to the state of things that was 
made known at the London conference: Germany is no 
longer able to pay anything. 


The leading idea of the Wirth ministry had been: Ultra 
posse nemo tenetur, nobody can be obliged beyond his power. 
It had lived on the hope that, by showing its cards freely, 
it ought to be able to convince the Allies of its bona fides 
when the limits of its financial powers were reached. It 
felt sure that this moment would be the commencement of 
a partial revision of the Treaty. The disappointment in 
this respect is threatening to take on a catastrophical 
character. For it seems to a certain extent to justify the 
opinion of those parties in Germany which from the very 
beginning violently opposed the “ Erfiillungspolitik ” with 
the argument that its conception of the political will of the 
Allies was wrong, that their real object was not to get certain 
reparation sums, but to smash Germany altogether, that 
the invasion of the Ruhr would come sooner or later, and 
that it was madness to reduce the greater part of the popula- 
tion to beggary by voluntary payments beforehand. For 
M. Poincaré demands “ productive pledges.” But so far as 
pledges are concerned, no more valuable pledge could be 
found than the Rhinelands, which are occupied already, 
and as regards the faculty of productiveness it should be 
self-evident that the productivity of a debtor is lessened not 
magnified by losing valuable pieces of property. There 
can be no doubt, then, that however this new demand may 
be masked and whatever forms it may take, it aims really 
not at pledges, but at what in the classical language of the 
law is called a cessio bonorum. The bankrupt’s property 
is taken possession of by the creditor. 





This initiates a new phase in post-war politics. Up to 
now the French efforts to undermine the German house 
have been made more or less in the dark. The “ productive 
pledges ” that M. Poincaré demands, however, would mean 
the legitimising of the aspirations of those who seek the 
decomposition of Germany. Let the control of forests or 
mines pass into French hands, and measures like the introduc- 
tion of the franc currency and the installation of masses of 
French officials in the German administration—which are 
being tried in the Saar district—will follow. 

The effect of this situation on the feeling in Germany is 
a tremendous depression, especially amongst those people 
who have hitherto been supporters of the “ Erfiillungs- 
politik,” because they expected that the acknowledgment 
of Germany’s insolvency would needs mean a turning point 
in her treatment. The nation had been told that it must 
put up with the gradual deterioration of its economic situa- 
tion until a certain stage was reached, and that then the 
path would lead up again. But it is not so; the path leads 
down into an abyss. Russia and Austria have gone before. 
The sudden fall of the mark has given us a foretaste of what 
we have to expect. It is difficult to imagine, in a country 
with a sound rate of exchange, with what paralysing horror 
the news of it has been received by the great bulk of the 
population. Chancellor Wirth, who is certainly not given 
to a sentimental conception of things, speaks of “‘ Germany 
on her deathbed.” The spectre of hunger peeps again in 
at the door; the fear of having no warm room in the winter 
weighs heavy on the hearts of millions. I asked a clever 
observer of public life the other day if he did not see any 
ray of hope. He answered with an anecdote which, it must 
be owned, seems not very fit for delicate ears. “ A friend 
of mine,” he said, “left the church. I asked him if he was 
not afraid about his burial. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I put my trust 
in the stench.’” Levin L. Scntcxine. 


THE GANG 


T looks as though the efficiency of governments may 

I be decreasing. In compensation for this, however, 
the efficiency of gangs seems to be increasing. Every- 
where in Europe we see gangs defying governments, and 
governments apparently incapable of suppressing them. 
Even in England there are the racecourse gangs, which 
appear to be almost as dangerous as if they were bodies 
of political idealists. These men are not only bad characters, 
they are secret societies of bad characters, and carry out 
their will like Cabinets with an army under their control. 
They prey, we are told, chiefly on bookmakers, whom 
they force to share their winnings with them by threats 
of violence. Not that the better sort of bookmaker is in 
much danger. The gangs do not invade Tattersall’s ring, 
knowing that to interfere with Tattersall’s would be to 
bring down the whole weight of British justice on their 
heads. Besides, Tattersall’s is on its guard against the 
undesirable, and report has it that no crook can be many 
minutes within its sacred railings when a hand will be placed 
on his shoulder or a thumb jerked towards the exit, and 
he will walk out quietly lest a worse fate befall him. Even 
the silver ring is believed to be fairly secure from the 
depredations of the gangs. Here, too, they know that 
they would be attacking vested interests, and that vested 
interests can always hit back. The gangs find their easiest 
prey in the cheap or free parts of the course, where there 
is very little order or organisation and where the bookmakers 
themselves include a fair number of shady characters. 
It is a sort of underworld containing welshers, blackmailers, 
and every kind of expert in the art of avoiding working for 
a living. We may be sure that blackmail and dishonesty 
have always flourished in this atmosphere, but not until 
recently have the gangs come into the notice of the general 
public through their activities. They had at one time a 
healthy fear of the police, and knew that there was a line 
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beyond which they could not go with impunity. Lately, 
whether through better organisation or as a result of good 
leadership, they have become much bolder. They have 
behaved as though they were independent communities, 
not subject to the law of England. They fight battles, 
like nations, and prepare ambushes. They go about 
armed. They attempt to terrorise the Press into silence 
about them. One London journalist who criticised them 
frankly was assaulted by them at Newmarket. So openly 
did these gangs and bullies carry on their work—from 
Salisbury to Folkestone, from Newmarket to Epsom, from 
Bath to Alexandra Park—that the ordinary racing public 
began to feel that it might at any time become involved 
in their battles. The police, it was said, knew all the 
leaders, but were afraid to arrest them. Sensational stories 
were told of mysterious men in the background, who 
lived in great houses in the West End and controlled the 
organisations in perfect safety. The racecourse gang 
became almost as good copy for the Sunday papers as the 
cocaine smugglers. For a great network of organised 
crime always seems a more alarming thing than an individual 
criminal. It is a threat to the foundations of society— 
to everything that makes us feel safe as we go about our 
sport or business. The ordinary man does not like to see 
organised law helpless in face of organised crime, and he 
feels that a gang of thieves must inevitably grow stronger 
if it is not defeated and dispersed. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to know what to believe 
about criminal gangs of this kind. Even the truth about 
a professional criminal is incredible. It is perfectly easy 
to understand how a man may commit almost any crime 
in a moment of temptation. It is not easy, however, to 
enter into the point of view of the man who holds a com- 
mittee-meeting to arrange for stealing tiepins or picking 
pockets. Imagine such a meeting, and you will find yourself 
imagining, not a scene from life, but a scene from melodrama. 
That is why so many people refuse to believe anything at 
all of what they hear about the white slave traffic or “ dope,” 
till a case appears in court such as makes even the “ movies ” 
look tame. Has any novelist ever described a criminal 
organisation in which we really believed? The master 
criminal, sitting in his luxurious flat and holding all the 
strings of the wickedness of the underworld—he is a toy that 
amuses us, not a human being in whom we believe. It is 
easy enough to believe in secret societies, but not in secret 
societies of pickpockets. There does not seem to be sufficient 
reward in the business to keep a gang going. After all, how 
many men could support their families on all the money 
that is annually made in England from picking pockets ? 
The national income from pocket-picking cannot amount 
to more than a few thousands. Even blackmail is a poor 
enough trade, unless you are a peculiarly lucky person. 
We doubt if there is enough in it to occupy the whole time 
of a clever man. It seems to us likely that most black- 
mailers work, like poets, in sudden inspirations, rather than 
put in an eight-hour day all the year round at their trade. 
And yet the fact that gangs of thieves, pickpockets, and 
blackmailers do exist on the modern English racecourse 
is as notorious as the existence of the House of Commons 
itself. These little communities, no doubt, have unwritten 
laws of their own, an ethical code, an esprit de corps, like 
any other community of human beings. Brutal though 
they are, there are probably brutal things that they will 
not do. Dishonest though they are, there may be dishonest 
things that they will not do. At least, one hopes so. But, 
when one sees the worst kind of face to be seen on a race- 
course, one wonders whether there is any depth of brutality 
or dishonesty beyond this that has left its traces in their 
cunning eyes and heavy jowls. 

Of one thing we can be sure. The gang spirit is radically 
different from the team spirit. The team spirit is the 
spirit that sacrifices the individual member to the team. 
The gang spirit is the spirit that sacrifices everything and 
everybody to the gang. The team is a form of co-operation. 


The gang is a form of bullying. That is why a nation cannot 
tolerate a racing gang as it can tolerate a football team. 
If a football team became a football gang, and attempted 
to impose its will on other people through an organisation 
of armed men, the State would have to take action against 
it as against any other rebellious body. A gang is always 
the enemy of the State, even if its original object is a per- 
fectly honourable one. The Italian State has allowed the 
Fascisti gang to grow to such proportions that it is a question 
at times whether it is the Fascisti or the Government that 
govern Italy. Europe at present seems to be overrun by 
gangs who claim the right to govern. Those who criticise 
Bolshevism most bitterly do so on the ground that the 
Bolshevists are a gang dictating to a people. Unlike the 
Fascisti, however, the Bolshevists are a Government as 
well as a gang. Elsewhere in Europe the gang is opposed 
to the Government, as in Germany, where a gang of Monarch- 
ist terrorists does not stop short even of murder. Lord 
Carson was one of the originators of the gang movement in 
modern Europe. He showed what could be achieved by a 
gang of men who were prepared to break every law and 
sacrifice the world, if necessary, to the triumph of their 
own tiny group. The Irregulars in the Irish Free State 
appear to be equally unscrupulous to-day. They have 
abandoned national spirit for gang spirit, and, though 
confessedly a minority, they do not shrink from killing 
their own countrymen in order that the will of the gang, 
rather than the will of the nation, may prevail. 

How far human beings will tolerate the miseries inflicted 
on them by gangs it is impossible to measure. We some- 
times are apt to forget that European history is a history, 
not only of established government, but of gangs. Even 
the Romans, who gave law to Europe, found themselves 
again and again in the hands of gangs instead of govern- 
ments. Human beings are extraordinarily submissive. 
They will give in to the gang till somebody comes along 
and rescues them. But, when the rescuer does arrive, 
they will welcome him at any cost. They will welcome a 
Czsar or a Napoleon or anyone who will free them from 
the despotism of the gang. The ordinary human being 
craves for liberty, not as an abstraction but as a real thing 
—the liberty of being able to get on with his business, his 
pleasures, and his home life in general without interference. 
He dislikes gangs because they may interfere with this 
fundamental kind of liberty. He dislikes gangs of idealists 
just as much as he dislikes gangs of criminals. If the 
Plyn.outh Brethren became a gang, and attempted to black- 
mail or pistol us into salvation, we should object to them 
even more strongly than to the racecourse gang. A Tory 
gang or a Communist gang would seem just as inimical to 
our liberty to live at peace as any gang of thieves or dope- 
sellers. We have heard a great deal in the last few years 
of the dangers of State-worship. They are obvious enough, 
but men will consent even to worship the State if it delivers 
them from the gang. As a matter of fact, State-worship 
is only the spirit of the gang spread through an entire 
nation. It is a form of group egotism—of indifference to 
everything but the triumph of the group. The happy 
State is the State the citizens of which live in the sprit, 
not of the gang, but of the team. It is an equally mad 
project to terrorise a racecourse or to terrorise the world. 
Ordinary human beings will not stand it. At least, they 
rejoice when other people will not stand it. It is to be 
hoped that they will soon have good cause to rejoice on 
every racecourse and throughout every race in Europe. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA 


HE peculiarity of the harvest of the sea is 
that man is ever gathering it in, and yet 
giving almost nothing back. If he did this 
on land there would soon come about an 

exhaustion of the soil; hence the use of fertilisers. 
But on the sea the exhaustion is rarely more than 
temporary and local. It can be soon compensated for 
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by giving the area a rest. How is it that man can 
take so much out of the sea and put almost nothing 
in? As is well known, the answer is to be found in 
the circulation of matter. Microscopic marine organ- 
isms possessed of chlorophyll utilise the energy of the 
sunlight to build up carbon-compounds from carbon 
dioxide and water ; they form the floating sea-meadows 
on which small animals depend, or they give rise to 
organic dust which is borne outwards and downwards 
on the sloping floor of the sea. From one incarnation 
to another the nutritive material is raised; and the 
fishes are fed. ‘This is the fundamental fact regarding 
the harvest of the sea: fishes are merely links in an 
endless nutritive chain. ‘‘ What have I to do with 
barnacles?”’ the skipper may say; but the minute 
roving larva of the shore-barnacle is an important 
item in the dietary of young turbot when about one- 
tenth of an inch long. We cannot say that the welter 
of water-fleas and other small fry is there in the sea 
in order that there may be fishes; but it is a fact that 
the broad foundation of prolific minutize makes the 

at superstructure of fishes and fisheries possible. 
In the light of Mr. G. C. L. Howell’s luminous book 
on Ocean Research and the Great Fisheries (Clarendon 
Press, 220 pages, 20 plates, 26 figures, 8 maps) we 
wish to dwell on this fact. 

The patient investigations of workers like Dr. Marie 
Lebour on the contents of the food-canal of larval 
fishes, often no longer than a four-lettered word of this 
type, have shown the fundamental importance of the 
minute animals of the sea. The very young stages of 
plaice and herring and some other fishes eat diatoms 
and other unicellular organisms, but these are of much 
more moment indirectly, inasmuch as they afford sus- 
tenance to the small animals on which young fishes 
mainly depend. By far the greater part of the food 
of very young fish consists of larval Copepods— 
minute Crustaceans which swarm in incredible numbers 
in the open sea. They feed on diatoms and the like, 
eating almost one-tenth of their own weight in a day, 
and fishes feed on them. The food-canal of a single 
herring may be crammed with a compact pink bolus 
of 60,000 specimens of one species of Copepod! Next 
in importance are the bivalved Cladocera, belonging 
to another order of minute Crustaceans popularly 
called water-fleas. Then there are the free-swimming 
larve of rock-barnacles, which are widespread in open 
waters and are devoured in prodigious numbers; and 
along with them we may notice the larve of other 
marine animals, such as Gasteropods and Bivalves. 
Miss Lebour has proved up to the hilt the cumulative 
importance of microscopic living creatures in the 
sustenance of one of the greatest of human industries. 
She has shown that young fishes, like herring and brill, 
begin to eat very early, while their yolk-sac is still 
unexhausted; that they feed very specifically or 
daintily, preferring one particular kind of Crustacean 
and sticking to it, thus affecting their struggle for 
existence; and that the presence or absence of the 
right kind of food at the right time means life or death 
to the fishes. It is obvious that the distribution of 
food-fishes, a matter of great practical importance to 
man, must be bound up with the distribution of the 
“small game of the sea”; and it may be that a 
deleterious influence, such, perhaps, as oil on the 
waters, may operate disastrously, not directly on the 
fishes themselves, but on the delicate creatures on 
which they feed. This question requires further 
investigation. 

In his interesting book Mr. Howell lays emphasis 
on another outstanding fact regarding the harvest of 
the sea. “We know that some cod and haddock and 
herrings live to fifteen or eighteen years; that some 
of them breed for at least fifteen years in succession ; 
but, above all, that the stock of fishes does not (like 
the stock of civilised men) receive an approximately 





even accretion each year. There are almost incredible 
differences between the herring and cod populations 
of one year and the succeeding year; and these 
variations are due, apparently, to an infant mortality 
which in a normal year is, by human standards, 
cataclysmic.”” It may be explained that the estimate 
of the age of a fish is based on “ scale-reading,”’ for 
the abundant summer growth is registered on the 
scale as a broad transparent zone, and the restricted 
winter growth as a narrow opaque ring; and it is 
thus possible, many experts believe, to tell the age of 
the fish by counting the rings on the scale, just as one 
tells the age of a tree by counting the rings on its cut 
stem. Thus it becomes possible to say that “in 1919 
people were eating one lot of Norwegian herrings 
which were fifteen years old, and another lot which 
were seven. There were very few of intermediate 
ages. The years 1904 and 1912 were ‘good’ (or 
perhaps abnormal) spawning years; the intervening 
years were ‘ bad’ (or perhaps normal).” We see then 
what interest attaches to the life-histories of food- 
fishes and to the causes influencing the infantile mor- 
tality. Following Mr. Howell, let us take a single 
concrete example, namely, the plaice. 

Britain’s catch of this very valuable food-fish 
amounted in 1918 to 87,872 tons, with a value of 
£1,095,894. British fishermen landed more than all 
the rest of their fishing neighbours taken together ; 
six East Coast ports dealt with 90 per cent. of the 
catch; and quite 70 per cent. of the English catch 
came from the North Sea. So the problem of the 
plaice comes very near home. 

A large female plaice may contain half a million 
eggs, which are liberated, in the early months of the 
year, chiefly in waters between 20 and 30 fathoms in 
depth. How many of the eggs are actually fertilised 
is an unanswered question. They drift about in the 
open sea, transparent spheres about a twelfth of an 
inch in diameter. In a fortnight to a month, according 
as the temperature is comparatively high or low (about 
50° Fahr. to about 41° Fahr.), they hatch out, giving 
rise to larve about two-sevenths of an inch in length. 

For the first few days the larval plaice absorbs the 
legacy of food in its yolk-sac, and drifts about in the 
water as helpless as the egg. About the fourth day 
the mouth begins to be used and the young creature 
makes experiments with diatoms and microscopic 
larve of molluscs and the like. This st-larval 
period, which lasts for about a week—auntil the yolk 
is fully absorbed—is a very critical time. “If the 
larve have been unable to obtain floating food to eke 
out the contents of the yolk from about the fourth 
day of their lives, they are likely to be too weak to 
survive the critical period when they must learn to 
forage successfully or die.” 

During the next stage the young plaice swims like 
a young cod or mackerel; it feeds on the young of 
various small Crustaceans ; when it is three weeks old 
it is three-eighths of an inch long. Flat fish, resting 
and swimming on one side—the left in plaice, sole, 
flounder and halibut, the right in turbot, brill and 
megrim—have evolved from the “round fish” type, 
and in their individual development they recapitulate 
the racial evolution. For they pass through a sym- 
metrical stage, with an eye and pigment on each side 
as usual, before they become asymmetrical, with both 
eyes on one side which has also all the pigment. About 
the thirtieth day, when the young plaice takes to eating 
small Copepods as well as larve, the left eye begins to 
move round to the up-turned, illumined right side, a 
remarkable process completed about the forty-fifth 
day. The “flat fish” fry, about three-fifths of an 
inch long, sink on to the floor of the sea and change 
to a diet of small worms, shrimp larve and other 
Crustaceans which live on the bottom. The most 
riskful chapters of the life-history are now over. 
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Towards the end of April the plaice fry are found 
gradually moving inshore from the spawning areas to 
the “ nurseries ”’—shallow waters with a fine sandy 
bottom, where they feed and grow in huge congrega- 
tions. At the end of their first summer they average 
three and a-half inches in length; a year later, five 
and three-quarter inches; in the third autumn they 
are eight and a-half inches long and weigh about 
three ounces. The males are usually mature at the 
end of the fourth summer, the females a year later, 
the size depending mainly on the richness of the feeding- 
grounds. Marking experiments have shown that plaice 
roam freely from one feeding-ground to another; there 
is a general deployment northwards and offshore in 
summer, and concentration (generally southward) to 
the various spawning-grounds in winter. 

For many years before the war the fishermen spoke 
of the “fishing out” of the plaice. Good-sized fish 
seemed becoming scarcer in the available harvest-fields 
of the North Sea. But there was and is difference of 
opinion, especially among scientific experts, as to the 
precise cause of the growing scarcity. According to 
one school, the reduction of supply was due to the 
destruction of large numbers of immature fish, fewer 
being left to grow up. The remedies proposed were 
various methods of restricting this wastefulness. But 
according to another school, the reduction of supply was 
due to the fact that there were too many big fish on 
the feeding-grounds. It was said that the big fellows 
left the small ones too little room and too little food. 
Thus they ate up the parent cockles which should have 
produced numbers of young cockles on which small 
plaice feed. It was recommended that millions of 
young plaice should be transplanted to areas where 
there would be less crowding and more food. But the 
first school responded that there is no appreciable 
competition between big plaice and little, and that the 
shortage was due to the large catch of immature fish. 
As the old fishermen said: ‘If you wish to live and 
thrive, save a little dab alive.” Experiments are in 
progress to determine what is true in the opposing 
views; meanwhile, the practical fact is that the rest 
enforced by the war has been followed by increased 
catches of plaice and by an increased number of big 
ones. As an illustration of the harvest of the sea 
we have taken the story of the plaice; for the not 
less illuminating stories of other food-fishes, such as 
turbot, sole, halibut, cod, haddock, whiting, herring 
and mackerel, we must refer to Mr. Howell’s admirable 
and timely book. It should have a big sale at the 
British Association meeting at Hull, where there is to 
be much discussion of the harvest of the sea. 

J. ArtHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


“SPEAK YOUR MIND” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—Your issue of August 5th contains an article ‘*‘ Wanted : 
a Statement of the American Case.” Pray forgive a few words 
from one who has no right to speak other than ten generations 
of English biood in this land. 

You write of “a tendency to treat America as .. . a half- 
educated child.” That tendency is no longer so needful as 
aforetime. The great war brought to untold homes a knowledge 
of things overseas that our blind politicians have not yet seen, 
but which must not be looked upon as a small thing. I think 
you are right in saying of American relations: ‘* There can be 
no friendship worthy of the name between . . . nations who dare 
not speak their minds to each other.” That thought shows 
the way out. For you are also right in: ‘*‘ The American public 
is, we believe, almost wholly ignorant of the facts of the case.” 
How ignorant you can hardly know, and yet whether Europe 
asks for brotherly kindness or shows how her wretchedness 
must be followed by a falling off of America’s well-being, I have 
no fear as to America’s answer. 

There is talk of paying a “ soldier’s bonus ” from the European 
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debt, and the hope of that wild waste dies hard. Yet only 
the other day a hard-headed lawyer said to me: “ Of course, 
we shall never ask England to pay.” He is not of the mob, 
but I believe that he only gets his beliefs ahead of the mob and 
that the mob will follow. 

Time and telling and re-telling the facts will make America 
do what you think she should do in this matter. Kipling could 
do it by working on our feelings. Wells could show how our 
welfare is bound up with Europe’s and England’s welfare. 
Anyway, please remember that America is “ almost wholly 
ignorant of the facts of the case *—that she will be as she is 
until she knows the facts, but that when they are borne in on 
her, she will wish to act as kindly and as wisely as would you in 
Britain. Your propagandists should look well to our Middle 
West. There, through lack of knowledge, the “ ancient grudge ” 
is most cherished ; but even they are the same people at heart. 
The only way is to “ speak your mind.’’—Yours, etc., 

Wo. J. BoarpMan. 

New York City. 

August 14th. 


BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You suggest that I should define my apprehensions. 
I can very easily do so. We have at the head of our Govern- 
ment, exercising an almost dictatorial authority, a man of whom 
you admit that “he has done almost irreparable injury” to 
our “ moral prestige throughout the world.” 

I am not alarmed by any visible coalition against us that 
I see on the horizon. I am afraid of what happened to Germany 
under the Kaiser. Mr. Lloyd George is a post-war Kaiser. 
He has the same combination of ignorance, irresponsibility and 
meddlesomeness, the same vanity and ambition, the same love 
of rhetoric and dramatic effects, the same inclination for taking 
up—and then dropping—grandiose and half-baked schemes, the 
same habits of pin-pricking and intrigue, and the same cowardice 
when it comes to pushing a policy to an issue. 

It took the Kaiser sixteen years to bring the Triple Entente 
into existence and twenty-six years to provoke a European 
war. So far we are not yet four years from the Armistice. 
So, as I say, my anxieties are still undefined. 

But the real underlying object of my letter was to suggest a 
reflection. You grant that Mr. Lloyd George is an unscrupulous 
demagogue and that he has done irreparable damage to our 
good name. So much, I think, is by now admitted by every 
well-informed person in England, from the Extreme Right to 
the Extreme Left. But you do not seem sufficiently alive to 
the further fact that, so long as he continues to conduct our 
foreign affairs, we shall make no progress simply because, quite 
apart from any question as to the merits of his various policies, 
our chief spokesman is not trusted. Where confidence does 
not exist, where the other parties to the negotiation have been 
taught to suspect traps and evasions, even a policy fair and 
reasonable in itself encounters insuperable obstacles. 

If the Prime Minister is one of the chief stumbling blocks 
impeding the recuperation of Europe, why, Sir, can we not get 
together to turn him out? I understand and to a large extent 
share your opinions ; what I cannot understand is your apathy, 
and that of the English people. To dethrone the Kaiser required 
a constitutional revolution; to dethrone his present-day suc- 
cessor all that is needed is a powerful wave of public opinion. 
If the Labour Party, the Liberals and the Independent Con- 
servatives would only take common action to destroy “ the 
Lloyd George legend,” if they would organise a series of joint 
meetings throughout the country to enlighten it upon the 
Government’s foreign record and on the existing European 
situation, they could make the Prime Minister's position im- 
possible within a few weeks. And Europe would breathe 
again! 

After that, the problem of the Entente would assume a very 
different shape ; and, if France still proved intransigent, I for 
one would join the anti-French chorus. But not before.— 
Yours, etc., ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 

August 28th. 

[Mr. Zimmern does not seem to us to have succeeded in 
“ defining” his apprehensions—despite his ingenious parallel 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the Kaiser. As for the accusa- 
tion of apathy on our part towards Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Zimmern knows that it is nonsense. And as for the “ apathy of 
the English people,” is Mr. Zimmern, with his know edge of 
politics in this country, quite serious in his proposal for “‘ making 
the Prime Minister’s position impossible within a few weeks” 
by joint meetings of Labour, Liberals and Conservatives ?— 
Ep. N.S.]} 
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Miscellany 
ADVENTURES WITH THE GREAT 


WAS born at 29 de Vere Gardens (Browning’s house), 
and I now live in a house on Shooters Hill that Carlyle 
rented one year. Nevertheless, I do not on this 

account consider myself an authority on either of these 

t men. I mention the fact merely as an illustration 

of a peculiar quality in my subconscious self that leads 
me in the direction of famous men and women. It must 
be understood at once that I have neither the inclination 
nor the mental equipment for their society. “Four 
feet on the fender” is, and always has been, my ideal of 
earthly bliss. I have no talent beyond simple home-making, 
and, although I have a nice intelligent face, I do not look 
interesting. To be frank, a certain want of vitality in my 
make-up gives me, perhaps, a slight touch of dowdiness. 

All this may sound very egotistical, but my story requires 
these preliminary explanations. 

Some people seek adventures in foreign parts; others 
welcome the pangs of spiritual adventure; others enjoy 
conversational adventures. I belong to none of these 
groups. I meet the Great in simply homely relationships, 
and with no effort at all on my part. 

The year when Mary Pickford and Doug. were visiting 
England and disorganising the traffic was a case in point. 
I was walking along Piccadilly, inwardly marvelling at the 
crowds waiting to see the world’s sweetheart. “ Ah,” I 
said to myself, “I shall not wait for Mary because one 
day her umbrella will catch in my veil and I shall have a 
good look at her.” It was just as I was thinking this 
that Winston Churchill ran full tilt into me. “ There 
you see,” I said. 

But perhaps my best day was early in the war. I went 
to the Army and Navy Stores to buy a trunk, and as I got 
into the lift Lord Kitchener kindly made room for me. 
After buying the trunk I walked into the book department. 
I was not able to reach a certain book on the shelves, and 
was vainly stretching up when Lord Fisher came to my 
rescue. 

I could go on endlessly with these adventures which have 
ceased to astonish my family—they are of such common 
occurrence. If I go into a country church to look at the 
brasses I always find a kind elderly clergyman who helps 
me to decipher the inscription. He usually turns out to 
be a high dignitary of the Church, and once he was an 
Archbishop. Since, however, a certain regrettable occur- 
rence there is less competition on the part of the clergy 
to introduce themselves to strange young women, so I 
suppose I shall only meet obscure curates in my own 
neighbourhood in the future. 

Another incident comes to my mind. I was travelling 
with a friend and I made a feeble little joke. A white- 
haired man in the carriage overheard it and laughed aloud. 
His name was Mark Twain. “ Ah!” I thought, “I have 
made Mark Twain laugh, but Mark Twain has never made 
me laugh. This is very interesting.” That night when 
I returned home I found a bag of bananas had been delivered 
at my house in mistake, and the address on the bag was that 
of a Scottish duke. Dukes this time. 

Then there was that very charming French lady I sat 
next to at table for a week when we were travelling to 
Egypt. Shortly afterwards she shot a famous editor who 
had written disparagingly of her husband. “Now I 
know someone who has committed a murder,” I thought, 
when I read about it in the papers. 

The curious thing is that, apart from celebrities, I know 
quite a number of people who have some peculiarity that 
singles them out from the common herd. For instance, 
one beautiful young woman I know has never in her life 
possessed a handkerchief, and she tells me that her mother 
likewise never owned such a thing. I felt this required 





some elucidation, so I enquired politely did they neither of 
them ever sneeze or sniff or snuffle. But no, they were 
immune from these sufferings of common humanity. “I 
know a girl who has never had an umbrella,” I said (but 
she was brought up in California, and only came to England 
when her character was formed), “‘ but I never expected to 
have a handkerchiefless friend.” 

There are other people I come across in "buses’ who 
tell me strange and new stories and facts, until a 
ride in a "bus has all the charm of distant travel. The 
other day, when we hung up waiting for the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales from his world tour, an old man opposite 
me produced a bag of apples, and taking each one out in 
turn he shook it and held it to his ear. I did not say: 
** What on earth are you doing that for?” On the contrary, 
I did not even look interested, but the old man turned 
to me and said: “Do you know how to tell if an apple is 
a Cox’s orange pippin? You shake it, and if the pips rattle 
then you are all right.” 

“And are those Cox’s orange pippins?” I inquired 
politely. 

“* No,” he said, “ this is the wrong time of year for them.” 

“Then why,” I began—but no, it hardly seemed worth 
while, and, anyhow, the ‘bus showed signs of moving. 

Another time, in a post office, I found myself listening to 
a fragment of a conversation between an elderly woman 
and the postmaster regarding a parcel she was anxious to 
weigh. 

“Canada?” said the postmaster. 

** No, Callendar,” she corrected him. 

“* What is inside ? ” he asked. 

“A calendar,” she replied. 

“The address isn’t very clear,” he objected. 

“It’s clear enough; Miss Mary Callendar 

“ What ! ” 

Because I could see no chance of this conversation 
ever ceasing I came away without my shilling’s worth of 
stamps. 

Only last month I was nearly run over by the Prime 
Minister, and a few days later I saw Louis Raemaekers 
staring into a picture shop where I was having a photo-frame 
mended. I said to the picture dealer: ‘“ That gentleman 
is Mr. Louis Raemaekers, the Dutch cartoonist.” And 
he said: “* Louis Raemaekers and Louis de Rougemont— 
those are the two Louises I always remember—both begin 
with an ‘ R.’” 

On the way home my mind was full of Louis de 
Rougemont and the strangeness of some people’s lives. 
At tea that afternoon I met a clergyman. He ap- 
peared overcome by sleep, and when I sympathetically 
inquired if he had been overworking he apologised for 
yawning and told me the following tale. He had recently 
suffered from a disease known as “ Clergyman’s throat,” 
and he had gone to a well-known Harley Street specialist. 
He was told to get up at four o’clock every morning and 
make his way to the lions’ den at the Zoo. There is a 
particular lion there at present who has the most perfect 
conception of voice-production. The doctor advised my 
friend to go to the Zoo and study the muscles of the lion’s 
throat as he was alternately roaring for his food and 
yawning. 

I had some further talk with that clergyman and, among 
other things, I said that my shoelaces had come undone one 
day and nearly tripped me up. (This, by the way, is about 
my conversational level.) 

“Oh,” said the vicar, ““ when the Queen of Roumania 
used to lace up my boots 7% 


” 








“IT beg your pardon ? ” I interrupted. 

** When the Queen of Roumania used to do up my boots,” 
he repeated calmly. 

I could not let it remain like that and insisted on 
some kind of explanation. It was all quite simple. 
It seems there is a kind of tough grass that grows freely 
in Roumania and has a habit of catching in bootlaces, so the 
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Roumanians have invented a particular knot that defies 
the grasses, and it was at a picnic in Roumania that 
Her Majesty had graciously shown the vicar how the knot 
was tied, and had even given a practical demonstration. 

So here was a man who learns voice-production from 
lions and bootlacing from a queen. 


I know when I have met my —e . 
. HENNIKER HEATON. 


Theatre 
BLUEBEARD 


T is humiliating to be reminded, as I was at the Queen’s 
I Theatre the other night, how much better the com- 
petent commercial comedy is apt to be than the work of 
dramatists who aim at achievement which might give finer 
pleasure. There is no significance, no sustenance for the 
imagination, no intelligent criticism of life in Bluebeard’s 
8th Wife, nothing whatever for the critic to discourse about ; 
yet it is an excellent entertainment, very funny in parts, 
holding one in agreeable suspense, giving splendid oppor- 
tunities to actors of which they took every advantage. 

The scene opens in the lounge of a smart hotel at Ostend 
towards the close of the season. 

The object with which the bankrupt Marquis de Monferrat 
came to Ostend was to find a rich husband for his eldest 
girl who is withering on the stalk. Enter John Brown 
(Mr. Norman McKinnel), American multi-millionaire. For 
a few minutes the dialogue illustrates the power of money 
and the blunt arrogance of an overbearing self-made man, 
who goes on his way through life like a tank. Then, with the 
departure of the gay but dilapidated marquis, Monna (Miss 
Madge Titheradge) and Count Hubert de Linancourt (Mr. 
Wakefield) appear on the scene. Inafrankconversation with 
Count Hubert she explains her depression ; she has stood too 
long in the marriage market and, having turned down many a 
good offer in her first youth, she would now take any man she 
could respect, penniless or not. “‘ No, Hubert, not you ; 
you are not a man, you are a girl.” He is a “ ridiculous 
Nicholas ” and Mr. Nelson Keys could not have acted the 
part better. John Brown has been listening to this con- 
versation, and we gather he has been following Monna about. 
He at once proposes to her father to marry her and settle 
200,000 francs a year on her if they separate, and he is 
very pleased at the amazement his promptness creates. 
Monna on her return is flabbergasted, but she says 
with characteristic directness that it would be humbug 
to take time in coming to a decision, because she is 
sure she would end by saying “yes,” and she makes a rather 
pretty sincere little speech to John Brown, saying she 
has a natural liking for him and that, had he been poor, 
her answer would have been the same. John is delighted. 
But presently something comes out which puts a different 
complexion on the arrangement. John Brown has been 
married seven times ! One of his wives died, the other six were 
divorced, but they all got 200,000 francs a year. Monna 
at once sees his proposal in a different light; he is an 
eccentric who prefers buying his mistresses with a grace 
before the meal, so to speak. John violently repudiates 
that interpretation, but Monna insists upon reconsidering 
her answer. She walks up stage, while John Brown blusters 
and protests that it was only his exceptional honesty which 
led to divorce in each previous case; when he fell in love 
he wanted to marry, but he could not remain married when 
he ceased to be in love. Monna turns to him (at such 
moments Miss Titheradge’s cold composure is admirable) : 
** Yes, I will marry you, on one condition, that you make my 
allowance 400,000 francs a year. I give you five minutes, 
after that—my price will be raised.” For a moment the 
face of J.B. is clouded, then it is wreathed in ecstasy. 
Ringing her arm like a pump handle, he declares his admir- 
ation for business methods so like his own, while his whole 
being radiates certainty that he has at last found the 
woman from whom he will never wish to part. 


It is not necessary to describe the second act. The 
home of John Brown is a demoni 
pandemonium. Monna has 
refused to consummate the marriage, and by every form of 
feminine trickery ; by playing on his jealousy, by openly 
referring to the “ ridiculous Nicholas ” as “ the heir to the 
throne,” she is trying to drive him into divorcing her. At 
moments it is only pride in his own tenacity which prevents 
him taking steps at once. He has been receiving anonymous 
letters about her which he has not believed. He has employ- 
ed a detective to discover who wrote them, not to watch her. 
The detective, however, has followed her (which has naturally 
not sweetened her temper towards John)and he has discovered 
that she wrote these letters herself. The last letter informed 
her husband that when he goes the next evening to Havre 
she will entertain a lover. He, knowing what tricks she 
is up to, determines to play a trick on her, namely, to return 
unexpectedly and terrify her by an exhibition of pretended 
jealousy ; she, knowing that that is his intention, prepares 
a counter stroke. He shall find a lover in her bedroom 
after all. This scene, thanks to the accomplished 
and characterful buffoonery of Mr.Wakefield. is most amusing. 
When the curtain rises they are sitting at a little supper 
table beside the bedroom fire. Hubert is already a little 
dizzy and vague from champagne, and she keeps refilling 
his glass ; but she will not let him kiss “the tiny tip of her 
dear little finger.” “No.” He resigns himself with a 
brief sigh. ‘‘ When you asked me to supper here, I did,” 
he explains rather thickly and plaintively, “I did have a 
little passing thought . . . but I said, run away, little 
thought, till I call you again,” and he grows maudlin reflecting 
on life and death. “ I ought not to allow myself to think 
so deeply,” he sighs. Soon he begins to feel it is high 
time he went home. “ You know, we’re asking for it, 
being up here together. Your husband might come 
home .. . He’s not a man to go into the psychology 
of the situation—more likely to give me a bash on 


‘the jaw.” But Monna will not hear of his going, 


or of the risk. “* What do you want me to do?” he 
asks plaintively. ‘“‘ Undress,” she says curtly. Hubert 
is amazed, but he is too fuddled to do anything but obey. 
“You won’t look, will you?” “Oh no, I won’t look, you 
can undress behind that screen if you like.” The gradual 
disrobing of Hubert is very comic. Emerging from time 
to time, he lays his garments one by one, with a kind of 
valedictory funereal tenderness, on a chair. “Need I take 
off my tie?” he asks. “I shall never be able to put it 
on again.” Yes, he must; and his shoes, which are tight 
and patent. Shethrows him a pair of her pyjamas and tells 
him to get into bed. He is horrified. ‘‘ Monna,” he wails, 
“*Monna, this is wrong.”” John Brown’s voice is heard: 
“Let me in; I know you have a man with you. If you 
don’t, Ill break the door.” ‘“ Yes, my lover is here,” 
Monna calls back with crystalline calmness; and in he 
bursts, brandishing a revolver and followed by the detective. 
He acts with great gusto a jealous fury which he is con- 
vinced is groundless. 

When, however, the wretched Hubert is dragged forth, 
John Brown goes through three stages of emotion, which 
are admirably portrayed by Mr. McKinnel. For a moment 
he comes very near firing at Monna; if she had not been 
imperturbable he would have probably shot her; then he 
loses self-control and sobs with grief and self-pity ; then 
as suddenly he recovers to a snarling fury of contempt, 
hurls at her the words, “ You shall have your divorce,” 
and slams the door. During the few seconds when his 
pride gave way her pride cracked, too, letting loose in her 
the tenderness for him she has been too re-entful to show 
before and now she can never show. The second scene 
of the third act is, of course, the reconciliation. All that 
can be said of it is that it is sufficiently deftly managed, 


and that the sentiment is not too luscious for the farce of 


the scene before. The divorce has gone through. “ But 
tell me, shall I be your eighth wife or your ninth?” “ My 
first—and my last.” Embrace and—curtain. 

DesmMonp McCarry. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is selfish and wise of Mr. George Moore to publish 
] his books in expensive privately-printed editions, 
which are generally sold out before they appear ; 
selfish, because many readers are thus deprived of a fine 
tranquil pleasure ; wise, because he can then write as he 
likes and receives a more adequate remuneration for his 
work. The only reason why I resent this method of publica- 
tion is that so large a proportion of those who buy are mere 
collectors, and do not savour to the full that fine tranquil 
pleasure (I repeat the phrase because it is the key-note 
of my comments on Jn Single Strictness, Heinemann, £2 2s.) 
which his books give us. 
* * * 

Mr. George Moore is a born story-teller. When I 

describe him thus, I mean to suggest something different 
from what the word raconteur suggests. A raconteur is 
a man intensely conscious of his audience; his methods 
are determined by the consciousness that he is addressing 
a group of people. Maupassant was the prince of raconteurs ; 
his method is that of an artist who is also a man of the 
world. If punctuality is the politeness of monarchs, 
concision is the politeness of artists. Maupassant’s methods 
are based on the great social commandment that a 
man must never be a bore. But it had an unfortunate 
influence in his choice of subjects, making him often prefer 
the spicy subject to the significant one. His own attitude 
towards life was, however, so definite, stable and charged 
with emotion that he remained an artist, even when he 
pollarded his big subjects, even when he confined himself 
to the trivially stimulating theme. Note how often it 
comes natural to him to tell a story through the mouth of 
a man talking after dinner, or of a sportsman thawing 
into intimacy during comfortable digestion after a long 
day in the open air with his friends. Even when Mau- 
passant dispenses with a narrator he observes this social 
law; his economy in description, brevity in comment, 
and the depth to which he allows comment to go, imply 
a keen and possibly impatient circle of listeners. Mr. 
Moore is a story-teller of a very different kind; one who 
tells stories to himself for his own delight. He is leisurely. 
We are eavesdroppers rather than an audience. We seem 
not to hear, but to overhear him. 
* * * 

“TI love my own thoughts,” he wrote in Vale, “ and the 
past is a wonderful mirror in which I spend hours watching 
people and places I have known; dim, shadowy and far- 
away they seem, and pathetic are the faces, and still more 
pathetic is the way everybody follows his little prejudices ; 
however unreasonable they may be we must follow them.” 
I think it is in the same book, or it may be in another 
volume of the Irish trilogy, that he stops to say that a 
picture of himself in front of his fire would be a much better 
emblem of “ Reverie” than that of the young girl upon a 
garden bench so dear to Academicians. His genius is a 
genius for reverie; phase after phase in the life of some 
man or woman he has known or in his own, reflection after 
reflection rise, turn and evaporate like wreaths of smoke. 
The mood of reverie is a quiet, patient one. Poignancy 
of emotion is foreign to it; though a man thus absorbed 
may respond with an exquisite tenderness towards some 
images which rise in his mind, he may also surprise often 
(for it is also a self-centred mood) by a curious insensitive- 
ness, a lack of emotional resonance, a dullness to implications 
just beyond the focus of his immediate attention in whatever 
he describes. You remember how the child David Copper- 
field in an agony of sympathy suddenly roared out when 
he first heard Mrs. Gummidge bewailing that she wasa burden 
to everyone and better dead, “ It isn’t true, Mrs. Gummidge, 
it isn’t true,” not being able any longer to bear it. That 
note of vehement response to actuality is entirely absent 


from Mr. Moore’s work. He feels, and, when he describes, we 
feel, too, not that things painful, delightful, or comic are 
happening, but that they howe happened. (This, impression 
has nothing to do with the tense of the verbs used in pre- 
sentation.) They lie still now, all is over; and, conse- 
quently, the quality of our response to them is composed, 
saturated with detachment. 
* * * 


“* Emotion remembered in tranqui!lity ”’—so Wordsworth 
defined poetry. In artistic tranquility Mr. Moore is rich ; 
his difficulty has been perhaps to find sufficiently strong 
feelings to remember. He has all his life, it seems, been 
more interested in examining the wrinkles in the sand left 
by the tide than in bathing in the sea. It is the slenderness 
of his stock of carefully hoarded experience which, as much as 
his passion for his craft, has led him to re-write so 
much of his work. In Single Strictness is a collection of 
five stories of which the two longest deal with themes he 
treated years ago in Celibates. The advance in distinction 
and power of treatment which Hugh Monfert and Henrietta 
Marr show is enormous; and to these two studies in tem- 
perament he has added two perfect little stories, Wilfred 
Holmes, the story of a gentle, amiable failure, who lost 
the race he never tried to run, and Sarah Gwynn, the 
story of a servant girl, whose one overwhelming sentiment, 
a sentiment of loyalty and gratitude to two human beings 
who befriended her, compels her to enter a convent to pray. 

* * * 


Of timid, decent Wilfred with his flute, his twenty years’ 
research into the origins of the tale of Tristan and Isolde, 
his methodical economies, small worries and humble aspir- 
ations, what can be said except that (as the journalist who 
calls upon him reflects) “ he is typical of many; in every 
boarding-house in London there is a lag-end of a family, 
playing the piano in the evenings. We accuse these waifs 
of idleness, but they were born idle, for they are without 
the needful instinct to pick up a living, or have lost it, 
as wild birds do after being cea in cages. This man’s 
mother kept him in a cage long after he should have been 
put to work.” The triumph of Mr. Moore’s art here is 
to have made isolation and the refusal to plunge into ex- 
perience interesting ; both the absurdity wt the tragedy of 
such a harmless, futile life are subdued in narration by a 
mood of smiling indifferent compassion. The theme of 
detachment runs through all these stories; the men and 
women whose lives are told have all been severed at some 
point from what are vital interests in most human beings ; 
some instinct through which life usually acts like gravitation 
has either been atrophied or given a twist in each of them. 
The result is isolation of one kind or another. It may be 
that of a piece of driftwood left high and dry (Emily Lofft 
and her sister) or that of Hugh Monfert who was born 
with a natural aversion from women, or that (a more complex 
case) of Henrietta Marr, consumed with a desire for lovers 
without capacity for loving, whose life resembles, not a 
piece of driftwood on the bank of a stream, but rather one 
of those water-spiders which restlessly push and dart about 
the surface without either getting in or being carried away. 
When an imaginative writer remembers how the idea of 
those he has met has preyed upon him, how he has appro- 
priated their joys and sufferings for his own, he may be 
inclined to exclaim, “I am the most generous of men. 
Who dares say I have not lived?” When he remembers 
how he has used experience as a means to his art, and with 
what detachment he has watched himself and others, even 
when he seemed most involved with them, a doubt may 
come over him whether he has lived at all. He may fear 
that he has loved more the reflections of things and people 
in his imagination than things and people themselves, 
and at such moments he will be conscious of an immense 
solitude. Mr. Moore has traced the lives of these separated 
people with subtle sympathy; he knows himself, as an artist, 
what it means to live in “ single strictness.” The extent 
to which his imagination has deepened is shown in his 
treatment of the abnormality of Hugh Monfert; when 
he first dealt with that subject it was in curiosity, now it is 
the spiritual overtones of Hugh’s predicament that interest 
him. Each story is told in Mr. Moore’s beautiful clear 
style, in which sentences of the same texture move and 
arrange themselves slowly like changing clouds. 

: AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Glimpses of the Moon. By Epira Wuarron. Appleton. 
7s. 6d. 

The House of the Fighting Cocks. By Henry BAERLEIN. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. 

Mary Lee. By Georrrey Dennis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Every now and then some writer—either critic or novelist— 
announces that the novel is an art-form that is played out. 
The statement is, of course, not true. Art is the world of per- 
manent things ; and a form that is once inhabited by the spirit, 
though it may sleep, does not die. Mr. Gosse once said that all 
things that one may tell in verse had been told, and he said it 
at a time when the ink was not dry on The Dynasts and Mr. 
Robert Bridges was still writing, and Mr. De la Mare had hardly 
begun to write. In the first half of the nineteenth century the 
play seemed dead as mutton; there has grown up a generation 
in our time whose youth was shaped by the plays of Ibsen and 
Shaw and Barker. Even the little things of art do not perish ; 
the rhymed epigram, that might reasonably have been supposed 
to be a flower that dropped all its petals when Herrick died, 
came to life again not so long ago in the hands of Father Tabb. 
There can be no fear that the novel will ever die. With Mr. 
De la Mare guiding the novel on to a new and starry plane in 
The Memoirs of a Midget, with Mr. Sherwood Anderson clinging 
on to the mane of Pegasus as it bumps him round and round an 
ugly little town in the Middle West and gasping out things that 
have not before been discerned, there need be no fear that it 
is even entering on a phase of suspended animation. But one 
can understand the mood of despair that makes people declare 
that all is up with the novel when one reads Mrs. Wharton’s 
The Glimpses of the Moon. 

Nothing more competent than this book could possibly be 
imagined. Mrs. Wharton has left undone nothing which she 
ought to have done; and on the other count, of doing nothing 
that she ought not to have done, her score is even higher. It 
has flashes of insight, as in that scene at the end of the book 
where the husband and wife, after a separation that has nearly 
terminated in their divorce, are sitting quietly together, and the 
husband’s mind ranges back to the partners whom they had 
tentatively selected for consolation and remarriage. He thinks 
of the girl who had been willing to marry him, who will be 
cruelly disappointed by his return to his wife, with compunction 
and tenderness ; and he is shocked by his certainty that his wife 
has utterly banished from her mind all thoughts of her dismissed 
suitor, whose goodness and affection deserved respect. But he 
remembers the next moment that whereas he had treated the 
girl very nearly like a cad, his wife treated her suitor with sin- 
cerity and courage. It is the neatest possible exhibition of the 
essential differences between Nick and Susy Branch. Yet, for 
all these occasional reminders that the hand that wrote this 
wrote Ethan Frome, and for all its perpetual, vigilant competence, 
the book is a dead thing. It is as well done as it possibly could 
be; but it is not worth doing. There is a very great temptation 
to say that since here is a novel which is written with supreme 
accomplishment and which is as dust in the mouth, there must 
be something wrong with the novel as an art-form. But if 
one examines the case more closely the failure of The Glimpses 
of the Moon may be seen to proceed, not from any inadequacy 
of the novel, but from two circumstances attending on the develop- 
ment of Mrs. Wharton’s talent, which act on it as advers ly as 
if they were innate defects. 

The first of these is that Mrs. Wharton was born in America 
at exactly the wrong time. One does not mean that it was 
unfortunate that Mrs. Wharton was able to win (as she did with 
The Age of Innocence) the thousand-dollar Pulitzer prize, which 
is awarded by Columbia University for “‘ the American novel 
published during the year which best presented the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood.” Though indeed this is unfortunate, 
for that there is something within Mrs. Wharton which responds 
to this note is demonstrated by her choice of a title, for with a 
certain lack of sympathy with Dr. Donne she uses the line as a 
metaphor for the fleeting vision of the moral good which two 
persons pursue through the obscurities of a murky environment. 
But the real misfortune of Mrs. Wharton’s uprising is that it 
happened at a time when fastidious spirits of the kind to which 
she markedly belonged were obsessed by a particular literary 
method, and in a place where every day revealed situations 
which were bound to attract an eager intelligence of the kind 
she undoubtedly possessed but which could not be appropriately 
treated by that favoured method. The method was that of 
William Dean Howells and Henry James. The situations were 


——— 


those arising out of the establishment of the American plutocracy ; 
and they were large, bold situations, blatancies in a marble 
setting, that could not be dealt with by the method that in Mr, 
Howells’ hands was adjusted to the nice balancing of integrities 
in a little town, and in Mr. James’ to the zxsthetic consideration 
of conduct in a society where the gross is simply put out of 
mind. The moral problem in The Glimpses of the Moon is as 
coarse as one can imagine anything self-consciously concerned 
with morality possibly being. Nick and Susy are two penniless 
persons of charm who find it easy to pick up a good living by 
sponging on their millionaire friends. They fall in love and 
marry, and then their way of living suddenly fails them, for it 
involves them in actions which people in love cannot bear to 
see each other performing. They sulk over it. They separate. 
Each meditates divorce and a mercenary marriage. They are 
drawn together and towards independence by a certain funda- 
mental worthiness in both of them. About this situation of 
crude primary colours Mrs. Wharton writes with an air of discuss- 
ing fine shades in neutral tints. It is as disconcerting as if, say, 
Mrs. Gaskell had written Mary Barton in exactly the same style 
as Cranford. 

The second circumstance of Mrs. Wharton’s uprising which 
has been adverse to her development was the unfashionability 
at that moment of the truth that novelty is a test of the authen- 
ticity of art. Tradition is a necessity to the artist; he must 
realise that he is only a bud on the tree. The America into which 
Mrs. Wharton was born was almost extravagantly conscious of 
that necessity, destitute as it was of traditions, terrified lest 
ill-advised patriotism should hinder it from affiliation to European 
tradition. But he must also realise that no bud is exactly like 
another bud. Imitation has its place in life ; it is of considerable 
service in enabling people who have beautiful things in their 
minds, but who are not possessed of the necessary initiative to 
find the shape for them. 

Here is Mr. Baerlein, who is probably not a heaven-born 
novelist, but who has a love of Mexico, an interest in its history, 
and a sense of the crazy charm of its life, which it would have 
been a pity to waste. Mr. Baerlein has solved his problem 
through his admiration for M. Anatole France ; for he has taken 
La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque and has imitated its tale of 
.the pastrycook’s son and the Abbé Coignard in terms of Mexico, 
with a result that makes it well worth a place on anybody's 
library list. But the authentic artist is in a different case. 
His work must be as individual as his soul. If one heard that 
an actress was playing La Gioconda exactly as Duse played it, 
one would know that it was inconceivable that she should be 
as great as Duse; she would certainly be only an imitator and 
not a creative artist at all. An artist can be anything he likes 
except an echo. That is why Mr. Geoffrey Dennis’s Mary Lee 
strikes one as a work of great promise. It is the study of a reli- 
gious temperament ; the story of a little girl brought up in a 
fierce and narrow Dissenting sect in the West Country in the 
fifties and ‘sixties of last century. There emerges before one 
the portrait of a pallid woman with neat hair and eyes wild with 
the brave unguided spiritual adventure that is Protestantism ; 
and a possessing realist force within her which twisted her religion 
till it served her real needs, and in the days of her loneliness sent 
her a saintly visionary lover, who, when her flesh-and-blood lover 
comes, breathes ghostly words sanctifying earthly love. The 
tale is a shade too circumstantial and too squalidly so; but it 
is entirely individual in its accent and in its subject. The author 
has extended the frontiers of humanity’s knowledge about itself, 
and that is exactly the aspect of creative work which has always 
escaped Mrs. Wharton. She would be content to write books 
that are exactly like the books of Henry James. She wants to 
be able to achieve just exactly the beauty he did; she wants 
to express just exactly the wisdom he expressed ; and she succeeds 
astonishingly. Thus she feels she is in touch with a rich and 
worthy tradition. But then, also, she withholds the treasures of 
discovery which should have been made by such an unusual 
talent ; and thus her readers are left with that curious mingled 
sense of satisfaction, disappointment at the extremest accomplish- 
ment, and the most deadly sterility, Resecca WEsT. 


MORE OLD DIPLOMACY 


The Memoirs of an Ambassador. (A Contribution to the Political 
History of Modern Times.) By Fremerr Von SCHOEN, 
Former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Ambassador. Translated by Constance Vesey. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

“ An Ambassador,” said Sir Henry Wotton, “is an honest 
man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.” The descrip- 
tion fits Herr von Schoen passably well. His Memoirs, published 
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A CRUCIAL MOMENT 


has arrived in the work of relief in Russia. Over- 
optimistic reports from the famine area have led 
people to believe that the crisis was past. The result 
was an inevitable slackening of effort. 


A RECENT REPORT 
from one of our own workers in Russia states: “ It is 
too early to predict with certainty, but a famine of 
50 per cent. of the severity of the last is a probability.” 


WE MUST CARRY ON 


the work we have begun. Thousands of orphaned 
children need our help. Hundreds of thousands of 
peasants look to us to tide them over this tragic period 
in their country’s history. HELP US TO HELP 
THEM 


YOU WILL BE HAPPY 


in the knowledge of the fresh courage you are giving 
to a people in danger of falling a prey to despair. 








This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the AU-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, if 
desired, be ear-marked for any of these Funds, should be sent 
to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 65, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

Gifts in kind and Clothes (new or grey worn) may be sent 
to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5, New Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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LABOUR IN TRANSITE 


A Survey of British Industrial 
History since 1914 


By 
WILLIAM AYLOTT ORTON 


Demy 8vo. 








“A painstaking and accurate recital of the out- 
standing facts of seven eventful years.” —The New 
Statesman. 


“Mr. Orton gives a careful, impartial, and well-balanced 
account of industrial events and their reactions on Labour 
policy since 1914. . . . Its accuracy in matters of fact 
; to be beyond question.”—The Nation and The 

theneum. 


“A continuous, clear and intelligent narrative, written 
with a commendable absence of bias on either side.’’— 
The Times. 


_ “An exceedingly useful book. As a repository of facts 
it is beyond praise.’’—The Church Times. 





Published by PHILIP ALLAN & CO., 
5 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY. 


KING'S HALL LECTURES. 


COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been arranged 

on Friday evenings, at 8.30 a beginning on 
Fiiday, October 13th, at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. The general title of the course is 


“Can Labour Govern?” 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chairmen are as follows * 


I. Friday, Oct. 13th. ‘“‘ THE NaTIONAL DEFENCE.” 
Brigadier-General C. B. THOMSON. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Eart RUSSELL. 


II. Friday, Oct. 20th. “‘ THe British Emprre."’ 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Alderman A. Emu, Davigs, L.C.C. 


Ill. Friday, Oct. 27th. “THe STaTE anp InpDuUsTRY.” 
The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 
IV. Friday, Nov. 3rd. ‘‘ LABOUR 4ND FOREIGN AFFAIRS." 
The Right Hon. A. HENDERSON, M.P. 
Chairman: Colonel J. C. WEDGwoop, M.P. 
V. Friday, Nov. roth. “‘ THE NATIONAL FINANCES.” 
Dr. HUGH DALTON 
Chairman: Miss A. SUSAN LAWRENCE, L.C.C. 
VI. Friday, Nov. 17th. “Can ANYONE GOVERN?” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mr. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


—_ 
Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should be applied for 
at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, 
preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 6th, 
1922, after which the remaining seats, if any, will be allotted according 
to priority of application. 
he price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea for 
the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered back 
“ balcony ” stalls and gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery and back “ bal- 
cony ” stalls six shillings for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for a 
single lecture. ’ 
Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full syllabus is being prepared, and copies 
will be supplied on appiication. 
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in Germany some months ago and now translated into English, 
certainly exhibit him as an honester man than many of his 
colleagues who have won a world-wide reputation in the service 
of Beelzebub. Of his official mendacity he naturally does not 
tell us much, save in his account of the critical days in Paris 
before the declaration of war, when he was the innocent and 
ignorant tool of the Kaiser and the Berlin war party. The book, 
as a whole, is not of first-class importance, though it will be 
valuable to the historian for the light it throws on German policy 
and on certain episodes (notably the famous Daily Telegraph 
interview with the Kaiser) in the earlier years of this century. 
In these years Herr von Schoen was successively Minister at 
Copenhagen, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He helped to improve his country’s 
relations with Denmark ; he struggled hopelessly against the 
consolidation of the Franco-Russian alliance and the rapproche- 
ment with England, and he had various interesting and trying 
experiences with his Imperial master on some of his mischief- 
making tours in the Mediterranean. 

In 1910 he went as Ambassador to Paris, and there he saw 
French policy always dominated by revanche, and the wound kept 
open by German tactlessness (if, indeed, it was tactlessness and 
not something worse) ; he is especially critical of the Prussian 
administration of Alsace-Lorraine, the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier 
and the German behaviour in the Agadir affair. There seems 
no doubt that personally he was genuinely eager for reconciliation 
with France ; but his counsels did not weigh very heavily in 
Berlin. His account of the events that led immediately up to 
the war is temperately and, on the whole, fairly written. One 
sad lapse must, however, be noted. He reports what he calls 
an “admission” by M. Paléologue, the French Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg. M. Paléologue, he says, “‘speaks of having met 
the English Ambassador in Sazonov’s ante-room, and of how the 
Ambassador, who had just been with Sazonov, whispered to 
him : “ Russia is determined to go to war. We must therefore 
saddle Germany with the whole responsibility and initiative 
of the attack ; this will be the only way of winning over public 
opinion in England to the war. .. .”” A footnote by the trans- 
lator gives the actual words of M. Paléologue: “‘ Je ne doute plus 
que la Russie ne marche au fond ; she is thoroughly in earnest. 
Je viens de supplier Sazonov de ne consentir 4 aucune mésure 
militaire que l’Allemagne pourrait interpréter comme une pro- 
vocation. Il faut laisser au gouvernement allemand toute la 
responsabilité et toute Tinitiative de Tattaque. L’opinion 
anglaise n’admettra l’idée de participer 4 la guerre que si l’aggres- 
sion vient indubitablement de l’Allemagne.” A free rendering 
with a vengeance ! 

Herr von Schoen’s story of the causes of the war is uncon- 
vincing. Russia, he avers, was the most to blame, and next 
France, who aided and abetted her. Germany was the apparent 
but not the real aggressor. The charge that Germany “ aspired 
to supremacy in Europe and consequent supremacy of the 
world ”’ he dismisses as absurd, while he is ready enough to believe 
that Germania delenda est was a favourite motto of the English 
people! He clearly does not understand the policy and motives 
of this country, and he is apparently blind to the part played 
by the Kaiser and his friends all through July, 1914. He does, 
however, admit serious faults, not merely on the part of Austria, 
as is fashionable among German apologists, but on the part of 
Germany ; the trumped-up tale of attacks by French airmen, 
which he had to put forward to the French Government as the 
ground for a declaration of war, he regards as ‘the most painful 
recollection of his official life,’ and the invasion of Belgium he 
denounces as both wrong and dishonourable.= A dispassionate 
study of these memoirs leaves us with a good deal of sympathy 
for Herr von Schoen and an increased contempt for the stupidities 
of the ancien régime in Germany. 


SHAKESPEAREAN FLOWERS 


Shakespeare’s Garden, Stratford-upon-Avon. By Ernest Law. 
With illustrations. Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. 


The Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, of whom Mr. Law 
is one, have since the war taken special pains to make the garden 
associated with New Place, Stratford, both charming and repre- 
sentative of Elizabethan ideas. The progress of this scheme 
is chronicled in this little book. Certainty cannot be attained 
as to the limits of Shakespeare’s garden, the position of his 
orchard, or the exact site once occupied by his mulberry-tree, 
cut down in the middle of the eighteenth century by a parson 
pestered with sightseers. A scion of the old tree now flourishes 
pretty near the same spot, and we have no difficulty in imagining 
that Shakespeare saw in what was known as “The Greate 





—e 


Garden” many of the flowers now planted there. They are 
due to the energy of the trustees and the generosity of numerous 
benefactors, some of whom can boast of progenitors well known 
in Shakespeare’s day. It is only since 1919 that the flower. 
beds of New Place have been adorned with the plants and herbs 
mentioned by Gerard in his famous Herbal. His life was nearly 
contemporary with Shakespeare’s, and he had a model garden 
in Holborn. 

The New Place garden in Victorian days made no attempt 
to be Elizabethan and was enclosed with ugly cast-iron railings, 
Its appearance is now greatly improved, as the illustrations 
show, but there is still a chance for contributions from flower- 
lovers. Old-fashioned herbs are more in vogue than they used 
to be, and certainly rosemary is a pleasant thing, with the 
fragrant smell that has departed out of some florists’ wonders 
of the twentieth century. The musk-rose has always been 
famous for its scent, and we hope that in time New Place may 
have a “ great bush ” of it such as Mrs. Gaskell recalled in My 
Lady Ludlow “ at the corner of the south wall just by the blue 
drawing-room windows .. . the old musk-rose, Shakespeare's 
musk-rose, which is dying out through the kingdom now.” 

Shakespeare’s flowers, on which Mr. Law has a note or two, 
need some study. The “ azur’d harebell” in Cymbeline is our 
spring bluebell, and near it should grow the cuckoo-flower, 
which the poet in some vision of sunshine saw as “ Lady-smocks 
all silver-white.” Alfred Austin, more accurate, but less en- 
chanting, found it, if we remember right, “‘ mauver still and 
mauver, now the winter days are over.” Shakespeare’s lilies 
are generally symbois of whiteness and purity rather than 
definite plants, but doubtless he saw in many a garden the tall 
“Madonna lilies,” as they are commonly called now. At 
Kew, when July is beginning, they make one of the most beautiful 
shows Londoners can see, standing out in a long row from a 
well-kept hedge of dark holly. About primroses Shakespeare 
wrote delightfully, persisting, however, in regarding them as 
delicate, frail things, when, fortunately for us, they are among 
the hardiest of plants. Where, readers may ask, is the forget- 
me-not in Shakespeare’s garden? Nowhere, for it is not Eliza- 
bethan at all, and remembrance is figured by the rosemary, the 
oil of which was used to strengthen the memory in earlier days. 

. Other favourites familiar to us to-day were rare or missing in 
Shakespeare’s England. 

We agree with Mr. Law in liking old English names, when 
they can be had, instead of the Latin monstrosities of botany ; 
but who is going to teach them to children, or, indeed, to adults ? 
Mr. Law attacks the English pronunciation of Latin, but it is 
traditional and has left its mark on the English language. As 
a Shakespearean, he should not have left the third line of Sonnet 54 
in a muddle of bad grammar even beyond Shakespeare, and 
declared that it was the first. The first edition of Gerard’s 
Herbal appeared in 1597, not 1591. It was not altogether a 
credit to him, being a translation mostly cribbed from another 
man. 


A BIG NOISE 


Variations. By James HuneKer. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 


No doubt shocking, perplexing and astounding the sober 
burgesses of all countries has in all times been a favourite pastime 
of the young artist, the minor artist and the critic who desires 
more active attention than he will ordinarily get. The game, 
practised seriously or light-heartedly, links the minor prophet 
of the Jews with Villon ; and in the practice of it Michael Angelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini can enjoy (or otherwise) the company of 
Baudelaire and Gerard de Nerval. As a critical game it is @ 
little out of favour here and in France ; but it flourishes mightily 
in America. We are a little too blasé, we Europeans. We will 
hardly condescend to admit that we can recognise that there are 
shocking subjects or methods; we deny both blasphemy and 
the blush, and the drawing-rooms discuss Freud or James Joyce 
much as children played, occasionally, with unexploded grenades 
brought home by careless soldiers. In the United States it Is 
otherwise. That happy country has the largest and most easily 
moved, shockable public of any known land. Mademoiselle de 
Maupin—who even dreams of reading it over here ?—has just 
squeezed in through the Supreme Court, and is looking and 
laughing a little slyly at the industrious Mr. James Branch 
Cabell whose Jurgen deals in a native brand of indelicatessen. 
America is the land of repressions ; every Chautauqua 1s a perfect 
harvest of complexes, and the critics are so busy in discovering 
undermeanings in European and American books that, when 
they have to deal with plain artists of straightforward talent, 
such as Tarkington or Lindsay, they have nothing to say. For 
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your American critic—young in years or intellect—wants 
to shock. Yet his desire does not seem to us quite the same as 
that which inspired, in their youth, two such typical burgess- 
paiters as George Moore and Bernard Shaw. With Moore and 
Shaw you felt quite sure that admiration for Zola and Ibsen 
came first, desire to shock the ordinary man second. The origin 
of Moore’s famous essay on Royal taste in pictures was his 
passionate love of good painting, his sacred hatred of Leader, 

h he obviously enjoyed outraging the prevailing sentiment 


towards the throne. 


This is evidently the right order. You have no business, as 
a critic of art or letters, to be aware of public errors in taste, until 
public error is preventing the wider appreciation of great art. 
Now, with the late James Huneker, as with his disciple H. L. 
Mencken, we do not feel sure that his primary object is not to 
shock the public, and to do this he uses great art, or unpopular 


art, or merely eccentric art. This is to prostitute the artist. 


No doubt it is difficult for an artist to live in America. They all 
say so—and some of them live elsewhere. It should be the object 
of the critic to encourage the artist to forget as best he can the 


difficulties of environment, and recall to him the opportunities 


out of which, after all, Poe, Hawthorne, Whitman and Mark 


Twain did fairly well. The tendency of Huneker’s criticism was 
to present art as something between a high esoteric religious 
mystery and some indescribably superior and subtle impropriety, 
something which the plain man could never, in any of his moods, 
really understand. This last volume is concerned chiefly with 
the esoteric business, the art of the clique”and the claque. His 
essays rouse once more in us the doubt whether he had, in any 
proper sense, any wsthetic capacity at all, except perhaps in 
his judgment of music. What are we to say of the critic who is 
reminded by Pater’s prose at once of “ the richness of Keats” 
and “the aridity of Spencer”? Other discoveries of Huneker’s 
are that “‘ Mr. Moore’s Keltic prose is like Newman’s in so far 
as both are subtle, sensitive, and rippling . there is a 
suspicion of the serpentine in the writings of both men”; and that 
Baudelaire’s “successor to the purple is Gabriele d’Annunzio.” 
The essays are written in Mr. Huneker’s well-known style— 
“colourful” it is called, we believe, by American critics—spas- 
modic epigrams in which sense is frequently sacrificed to sound 
or appearance, varied with bare patches of statement. 

A humanist, the mind of Brandes is steel-coloured. Ductile, when 
white-hot, it flows like lava from a volcano in eruption ; but always 
is it steel, whether liquefied or rigid. Pre-eminently it is the fighting 
mind. He objects to being described as “ brilliant.” 

That is Mr. Huneker at his brightest. Here is a more typical 
paragraph from the end of an essay on Flaubert: 

Until the time of Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo the French 
language was less a liquid, plastic, collocation of sounds than a 
formal pattern, despite the clarity and precision of the eighteenth 
century; one must go back to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies for richer, more pregnant speech. Omnipresent with Flaubert 
was the musician’s idea of composing a masterpiece that should 
float because of its sheer style. Lyric verbal ecstasy quite overcame 
him. He was born December 21, 1821. As Henry James has said, 
he is one of the glories of French literature. 

The slovenliness of the style—how meaningless is the “ despite” 
in the first sentence, is a sign of slovenly, irregular thinking. 
Huneker was not really respectful to his subject. His first object 
was to excite the attention of his audience, and when he had it 
all he could say was “ Brandes has a steel-coloured mind,” or 
Flaubert “was born December 21, 1821.” Huneker was an 
honest, sincere writer ; but we are afraid his empty vehemence 
did much to confirm in their stupidity those burgesses the shock- 
ing of whom was his chief occupation and amusement. 
E. R. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOUR IN RELATION 
TO STUDY 


Human Behaviour in Relation to the Study of Educational, Social, 
and Ethical Problems. By Stewart Paton, M.D., Lecturer 
in Neuro-Biology, Princeton University. Allen and Unwin. 
21s. 

Cucullus non facit—a critical apparatus does not make a critic, 
and we think Dr. Paton might have ventured on such a statement 
as “ In the development of all sciences . . . . there is a general 
tendency to substitute for vague generalisations definite and 
specific inquiry in special fields,” without referring us in a footnote 
to a book by a German authority, published in Leipzig in 1912. 
Dr. Paton’s superiority to the ancients seems somehow to lack a 
basis. He quotes M. Duprat (reference to a work on “the 
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psycho-sociological basis of ethics,” published in New York in 
19038) as accusing Plato of having “‘ described the moral idea ” in 
“almost complete self-absorption”: but he surmises that 
perhaps “ philosophy has dismounted from her pedestal and 
become the friend and fellow-student of the man in the street ” 
(reference to a work on psycho-analysis, published in Oxford in 
1919) without recalling that that change is precisely the one which 
Socrates was, and is, credited with having brought about. Never- 
theless, it is true, as Dr. Paton maintains, that we know things 
about psychology which our fathers did not, and that the study of 
human behaviour, with reference to education and penal insti- 
tutions, could be and should be a great deal more scientific than 
it is. The difficulty is that, the moment you begin to inquire 
into the facts of, for instance, moral responsibility, you are 
brought up against the necessity of judgments which the facts 
may illuminate but cannot supply. Says Dr. Paton : 

Actual practice in the art of getting at the facts conditioning 
individual effort should be required of those who expect to teach 
others how to live effectively or happily. Society now has the 
right to expect and demand that teachers and social reformers 
should be adepts in the art of living successfully and not mere 
purveyors of information. 

But will the science of psychology, be it never so practical, define 
for us effectiveness, happiness and success ? This cry of “ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself!” was raised against one who was at the time 
considered ineffective, unsuccessful and most miserable—and 
who yet knew something about human behaviour. 

And there are two further weaknesses in this psychological 
**boom.” The enthusiasts are apt to imagine that scientific 
precision in the analysis of behaviour is more easily attainable 
than in fact it is; and, in spite of their persistence in warning the 
rest of us against accepting our apparent motives as real, they are 
apt, too, to think that they have given a scientific explanation 
when in fact they have only disclosed a prejudice. Dr. Paton 
tells us airily that “in Germany a study has recently been made 
of the psychopathic characters who have become prominent 
as revolutionary leaders,” but the cases he quotes from this 
** study ” are so full of sloppy and ambiguous phraseology as to 
have no scientific value whatever. He says, further, that “neither 
autocrat nor Soviet is capable of making any sacrifice for a really 
disinterested ideal.” , 

The importance of the book is not to be sought in the book 
itself. It is in the fact that there is an apparently widespread and 
continuous demand for books of the sort. ‘The psychological 
public ” is evidence of a restlessness in the general mind. People 
are seeking after a new thing ; they open their arms to anybody 
who will profess to tell them anything about their own minds and 
souls. This, which may come to be recognised as one of the 
strongest influences of the present era, puts a special obligation 
upon the professors to be cautious, honest—and scientific. 


GROWING OLD 


Senescence: the Last Half of Life. 
Ph.D., LL.D. Appleton. 21s. 


Since his retirement after a thirty-one years’ presidency of 
Clark University, Dr. Stanley Hall has devoted his energies to 
a work on “ Senescence.”” Those who enjoyed his earlier work 
on “* Adolescence” will be glad to hear that the new book is 
no less voluminous. 

Dr. Hall has treated his subject (the period of life after forty 
years of age) from almost every conceivable point of view. 
His range of learning is, of course, very wide and a great part 
of the book consists of quotations and abstracts from the works 
of other writers. Biologists, anthropologists, physiologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, philosophers and scientists of every 
description from Aristotle to E. S. P. Haynes are laid under 
contribution as well as poets, novelists and other writers of 
most countries and of all ages. Dr. Hall has not even been 
content with ransacking all that has been written on the subject 
in the past; by means of “* Questionnaires,” he has instigated 
the writing of yet more pages by yet more people. To various 
elderly ladies and gentlemen he has submitted a list of questions 
such as those that follow: ‘“ Did you experience an ‘ Indian 
Summer’ of revived energy before the winter of age began 
to set in?” “Do you think or worry about dying or the here- 
after more or less than formerly?” and ‘“ What temptations 
do you feel, old or new?” To the last question the answers 
were apparently few and short. 

Perhaps it was not to be expected that Dr. Hall would draw 
any very definite or startlingly new conclusions from the varie- 
gated mass of material which he has put together. Perhaps 
it was rather his intention to provide the material and to leave 


By G. StTantey Hatt, 





<< 


the conclusions to his readers. Some conclusions, however, he 
does draw, such as that “old age is farsighted and synthetic, 
youth myopic and analytic.” The old are not to regard the 
traditional “dead line of seventy” as necessarily putting a 
term to their period of useful activity, nor are they to lose their 
self-control in the hectic “ Indian Summer ” of the vita sexualis 
which usually comes to them between the ages of sixty and 
seventy ; sublimating their passions, they should rather exert 
their energies in a new direction as the wise and disillusioned 
councillors of youth. 

The reading of the book is not made easier by the common 
occurrence of such sentences as the following : 

As if to anticipate the Weltschmerz that his diathesis made it 
certain would later become acute, his passionate love for nature, 
deep and insightful as it was did not prove an adequate compensa- 
tion, and we cannot but wonder whether, if he had lived more 
normally and without infection to fourscore, his life would not 
inevitably have ended with the same, though less acute, general 
symptoms. 

And a succession of such sentences is apt to leave behind a 
sensation of bewilderment. An index was required. 


VACHEL LINDSAY ON THE TRAMP 


Tramping With a Poet in the Rockies. By SrepHen Granam., 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Fortune provided Mr. Stephen Graham with one or two ex- 
cellent subjects for his early books, subjects exactly suited to his 
talent and temperament. America, however, has been too much 
for him. His enterprise in making copy out of a holiday in the 
Rockies with Vachel Lindsay will do not a little injury to his 
own reputation, while it is hardly likely to increase the vogue 
of Mr. Lindsay’s poetry in England. Doubtless the tramp over 
the Great Divide from the Montana side into Canada was an 
exhilarating experience. It has tempted Mr. Graham into 
recording the rollicking open-air talk of his companion ; but no 
excuse seems quite good enough for the preservation of Mr. 
Graham’s contribution to the festa. Bread, beauty, and freedom, 
the Illinois tramp poet announces, are all that man requires—but 
coffee, made on all occasions out of doors, would seem to be an 
indispensable addition. As he goes through the mountains, 
Vachel Lindsay shouts and sings at the top of his mighty voice. 
He can talk or recite above the loudest waterfall. He tums 
from negro melodies to Sankey’s hymns, from Poe to Swinburne, 
or wakes the echoes with a shout for poor old Bryan. All this, 
of course, is thoroughly in character. Such a man as Vachel 
Lindsay inevitably holds rhetoric superior to logic, believes that 
America needs the flamboyant in order to save her soul, and is 
able to worship Roosevelt as well as Bryan. But it seems a 
little rough on him when Mr. Graham puts down as serious his 
quaint literary preferences, his thoroughgoing defence of the 
spoils system in politics and of log-rolling in literary journalism, 
his announcement that a friend’s poetry is always good poetry. 
Even a Western vagabond poet must be allowed to have opinions 
ad hoc, especially when he is happy enough to be throwing them 
at a simple Englishman on a mountain. On the Canadian side 
the pair dropped into colonies of Doukhobors, Mennonites, and 
Mormons. Mr. Graham’s comments on the last-named are not 
very intelligent, although his picture of the illiterate Mormon 
elder is recognisable. It is rather worth noting that the one 
or two instances of what English people regard as a peculiar 
brand of American vulgarity (e.g., the signs at a country dance, 
“‘ I do love to cuddle,” and “ Patrons are respectfully requested 
to park their gum outside”) were picked up by him in Westem 
Canada. Mr. Graham’s writing is at times merely shocking. 
‘ Had mist enshrouded us we should have had to have remained ” 
is a phrase that would be disgraceful in the most hurried daily 
report. Each chapter of the book ends with a piece of free verse, 
which seems to show that, when enjoying the company of one 
of the few American poets still using comparatively regular 
metrical forms, Mr. Graham can touch his most trivial level. 
He gives a word of praise to two later American poets (William 
Vaughn Moody and Ridgely Torrence), but gets both their names 
wrong. The clever emblems by Mr. Vernon Hill are a delightful 
feature of the volume. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Trade Cycle. By F. Lavincron, M.A., Girdler’s Lecturer in the 
University of Cambridge. P. S. King. 3s. 6d. 
Why does modern industry pass through alternate periods of boom 
and depression, and why are these periods rhythmical and regular 
in their recurrence ? These are the questions with which this small 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


— 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 








LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - 17,300,000 


TED FUNDS - - - 


- #£10,500,000 


ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI. Secretary. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, First class throughout. 


Oct. 3. ART CITIES OF N. ITALY. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 

Oct. 3. GRAND ITALIAN TOUR. 6 weeks. 1I10 gns. 

Nov.13. ACROSS EUROPE TOGREECE. 36days. 175 gns. 
MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the beths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH.-—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Reed, East Cliff. 


Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 





oeorrs WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
jag Ry ~ Rh a eat i ee Gas stove 


Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





RIGHTON BOARDING qo All bedrooms 
ee 8 am, oo Se. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 


Mr. Mrs. Massinemam, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest } Dam, ¢ 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best ay Oa quite near sea and a: ~- we Rocrrs 
(Cookery ) 





Ho! OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excelientcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms. Five acres. Billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Write for 


Prospectus. —LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOs. 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Ciabing 
Victoria 


Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A=! for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 


te Nividend 74 %) of 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 
: should read this book.”—Scotsmen. 

a oe telated by the Professor have come upom us as a reve- 
“ The 
on an a ght tS tor a pase — eee of the 
Price 7d. post free from 
. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
f 117 st. ‘ae Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalinatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. — 

















LOVERS OF G.B.S. 


should obtain a copy of the 
ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE ANNUAL, 


containing an article by 


BERNARD SHAW 


THE ART OF REHEARSAL 


(Price 1/-, postage 2d.). 


Published by the A.L.S. (Dept. S.), 
1 Robert St., Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell's Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258.; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 10s. 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vole. 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 10s. ; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 Vols., 358. ; ir Dictionary, 8 vols., {4 10s. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
358. (pub. {3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s. ; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 
Rodriguez, signed 1st edition, 63s.; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., £9; ; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 30s. (cost £ 3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 15 ; Cornhill 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; *peardsley’ s 
Early and Later WwW ork, 2 vols., 508. ; rare books supplied; state wants ; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List "free. Libraries purchased,—HoLLAND Bros., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








Cea Watson's Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 128s. 6d. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, 1st Edition, rare, £7 7s.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 

Poet, and Professor of the Breakfast Table, 1884, 3 Vols., tos. 6d.; Georgian 
Poetry, 4 Vols., 18s. 6d.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905 
21s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke's Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen-Nineties, ast Edition, 1¢13, 
£3 38.; Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, 1st Edition, {3 10s. Fifty-one Tales, 
1st Edition, 25s.; Hume's Spanish Influence on English Literature, 58.; Baldwin 
Brown, Stoics and Saints, 1893, 2s. i Rae’s Life of Adam —* 1895, 6s. ; Gribble’s 
Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 64. ; Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, 


2 Vols., 18 £1; Rubaiyat of Saber Khayyam, illus. by home artists, ist Edition, 
138. ; ieawigay’ s Titled —~q-y * of = , last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Chester- 
ton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d. ; er Songs by Patr k Macgill, signed, limited 


edition, 10s. 6d., 1917; Durham on Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., 

£7 108. ; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10; 

The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, 
£21; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, 
with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, {3 103.; Autoblographies of Edward 
Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 28. ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., 
{2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, 
£6 6s.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 Vols., {4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi 
Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 Vols., £7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a 
most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 5s.; Wilde's Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant. Booxs 
WANTED: Joyce Ulysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O OMS, with Breakfast. Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
or perm.; gas fires, meters; quiet, seclect.—10 Endslcigh Street, W.C. 1. 








YDE PARK.—Furnished Sitting-room and Bedroom en suite. 
Gas fires, bath. No service. gt ~w 478.; 2nd floor, 43%., inclusive 
electric light. —18 Connaught Street, W 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER. 
COATS, COSTUMES, éc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments fo: free est te.—Lowpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “E™), 
97 Bowes Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 








O LYRIC WRITERS. —Musical settings undertaken for approved 
original verses suitable for immediate publication as songs. Write to 
BERTRAM CHEVALIER, MUSIC PUBLISHER, AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 











Bees Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
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book deals, and they are answered mainly in psychological terms. 
Mr. Lavington recognises, indeed, the influence exercised by good and 
bad harvests, political disturbances, and other occasional factors ; 
but he explains the trade cycle above all in terms of the phases of 
business confidence, seeking to show how optimism is engendered out 
of slump and pessimism out of boom. His treatment is academic, 
and his reasoning often a priori, and he hardly stresses enough the 
key position occupied by the bankers, which makes any tendency to 
optimism or pessimism on their part react with extraordinary force 
on manufacturing industry. He admits, indeed, that the banks do 
hold a key position ; but the general trend of his argument does not 
take account enough of this fact. His treatment is also weakened by 
the fact that the special conditions affecting the rise and fall of the 
export trade are not mentioned at all until the final chapter—and 
then only in passing reference. His conclusions, too, are disappointing. 
Beginning with the paradox of great potential productivity and great 
need for goods on the one side and small actual production and effective 
demand for goods on the other, he has no more to offer at the end than 
a few confused hints, amounting to little more than that the banks 
should lend less freely in time of boom and more freely in time of 
slump. Possibly a sound conclusion, but hardly the root of the 
matter. Mr. Lavington’s book is an interesting survey followed by 
a lame conclusion. 


The Chinese Theatre. By Tcuou-Kia-Kien, with illustrations by 
M. ALEXANDRE JAcovLEFF. John Lane. 2!1s. 

This is not by any means an exhaustive study of the Chinese theatre’ 
indeed, it leaves us at many points gaping helplessly for further in- 
formation, but the letterpress serves very well as an accompaniment 
to the work of M. Jacovleff. This artist has a feeling for the “ amber- 
coloured heads ” that make up the audience in a Chinese playhouse, 
and if he freely confesses that he does not know exactly what is passing 
in them, he is in sympathy with the rhythm of their drama. It is, 
for him, the same rhythm that beat in the commedia del arte and will 
go on beating in the eternal theatre of masks. The plastic side of 
it, in a word, is what appeals to him, and his illustrations of the theme 
are in themselves attractive and beautifully reproduced. Mr. Tchou- 
Kia-Kien fulfils the more or less thankless réle (as in most books of 
this kind) of illustrating the work of the illustratoi. His summary is 
readable and often amusing, for he has the artist’s eye for a good 
subject, but we are made to feel that this is the journalism and not the 
literature of the matter. The historical account is altogether too 
condensed, and the descriptions of classical plays add but little to the 
impressions that Westerners have formed from travellers’ talec. They 
can be visualised when we remember the stylistic convention and the 
creation of imaginary scenery from the dialogue, but the all-important 
musical accompaniment is scantily treated alsc. There is, however, 
some account of the instruments of the orchestra, and a note on the 
use of costume and colour is illuminating. At the end 1s a short 
appendix of popular theatrical engravings. 


THE CITY 


HE disorganisation in the European Exchanges proceeds 
apace, and the mark has been quoted at as much as 
11,000 to the £. As was indicated in these notes some 

time ago, there is no reason why it should not go to 100,000 
or more, and why the French france should not follow it, for 
the whole financial policy of France since the war has been one 
based on the assumption that huge payments in money would 
be received from Germany. It is now realised that these antici- 
pations have been built on sand, and, by the time the French 
public is permitted to realise the truth, the sand will have become 
water. It now takes only about two years for the organs of the 
governing classes in this country to express the same views 
on this subject as the Labour Press. Take, for example, the 
following extract from the current issue of Lloyds Bank 
Monthly : 

During the past*month the movement towards economic chaos 
in Europe has attained a rapidly increasing momentum, and the 
signs of an appalling crash, if the brake be not applied, have become 
more and more clearly apparent. It has now been forced on the 
attention, both of statesmen and peoples, that the reparation ques- 
tion has to be faced seriously, and that the matter is urgent if the 
nations of Europe are really desirous of avoiding disaster. The 
various Governments concerned have played with the question long 
enough, and unless steps are immediately taken to arrive at a settle- 
ment, there seems to be nothing ahead but a financial cataclysm. 

It is a strange and almost consoling thought that what 
appears in, say, the Daily Herald to-day, may appear in the organs 
of the great banks of the country two or three years hence. 

* * * 


One is not”accustomed to hear of any considerable labour 
troubles on undertakings operated in Asiatic countries, and on 


es 


this account some of the remarks of the chairman of the Jorehaut 
Tea Company at the sixty-third annual general meeting of that 
concern are significant. This gentleman, Mr. F. A. Roberts, 
visited the company’s estates in Assam last winter, and on the 
subject of labour expresses himself as follows : 


The one absorbing factor, however, in the matter of tea production 
now is the labour question, for on that depends our prosperity 
Labour in India, as you are well aware, has been seriously disturbed 
by the system of non-co-operation as instituted by Mr. Gandhi 
and its pernicious influence has extended to our tea estates, While 
I was in India we had strikes on some of our gardens, not of an alarm- 
ing character, but more in the nature of attempted peaceful per- 
suasion. I am happy to say that our able superintendent, Mr. Slim- 
mon, who is with us to-day on a well-earned holiday—hear, hear)— 
was fully capable of dealing with the situation, and our coolies 
returned to work after a brief but fruitless rest without any harm 
being done to anybody. (Hear, hear.) 

But the point which I should like to emphasise is that our labour 
force appears, if anything, to be too well off. Wages have been 
increased and opportunities have been offered to our labourers to 
earn as much as they like, with the result that they are becoming 
more and more independent. The Indian coolie is easily satisfied, 
and if he earns more money than he can spend he is inclined to rest 
comfortably on his surplus and to sit in his house rather than go out 
to work. If, on the other hand, he feels disposed to work and has 
means at his disposal, he will prefer to take his name off the roll of 
regular workers and to go out into the neighbouring village and 
cultivate his own plot of rice. He will come and work for us when 
it suits him, but he will not work for us all the year round as we 
would wish him to do. 


He adds that one of the company’s managers informed him that 
some of his coolies had come to him and asked to be taken off 
the roll, so that they might go out and settle in the neighbouring 
village and cultivate their own rice. He was rather surprised, 
as these coolies had only been working in the tea gardens for 
three years, they having been imported from elsewhere, but on 
inquiring into the circumstances, he found them to be quite 
independent and able to sit down and wait until the crops had 
grown (just like wealthy shareholders, the scoundrels, except 
that they would plant their own crops !). The chairman of the 
Jorehaut Tea Company went on to say : 

I would ask you, gentlemen, how many farm labourers there are 
in this country who, after three years’ work, could afford to take up 
their own farm holdings ? These are difficulties with which we have 
to contend, but under our capable superintendent and his staff of 
managers I feel sure they will be overcome. 


Quite so; and bring these villains down to the level of English 
agricultural labourers. 
+ + + 


It is not often that I reproduce here correspondence with 
readers, but the following may be of interest to a wider circle. A 
reader inquired : 

Have I acted patriotically by risking my capital in sundry indus- 
trial enterprises operating in this country the shares of which 
have been offered to the public in the last three years ? I could 
have had reasonable safety by investing in well-established concerns, 
and I am asking myself now whether I have not been very unwise, 
seeing that I have come in for some reconstructions and in two 
cases have lost the capital outright. It appears to me that I am 
being penalised for supporting post-war enterprise. I should like 
to be able to console myself that at all events I have given employ- 
ment and thus assisted to tide the country over a very difficult 
period ; also in Taz New SraTesMAN you say investors in French 
Loans have only themselves to thank for their loss ; but were we 
not showing our practical sympathy with our Ally ? 


The reply sent was the following : 

I am afraid you have, to a large extent, been the dupe of the 
“hard-faced men who have done well out of the war”; in the 
majority of the post-war enterprises the investor has merely put 
up capital to enable the smart business men to sell him properties 
at vastly inflated values, besides enabling intermediaries to make 
some money. It may be that some of your money has created 
employment to useful ends ; it depends wholly on the investments, 
which you do not specify. Some of it has probably gone in the 
purchase of titles. It is clear that if you invest in the 6 per cent. 
debentures of Welwyn Garden City, for instance, you are providing 
useful employment and assisting in the construction of a good type 
of house. British investors in French Loans have merely ena 
the French Government to abstain from taxing their rich adequately ; 
the low taxation of the rich there (andthe way in which they simply 
do not pay what is imposed) is a scandal of the first magnitude. 
But your case is one of thousands. It is only fair to add that the 
débacle of the last two years has been very exceptional and that the 


promoters of all new enterprises did not anticipate it. 
A. Ema, Davies. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








BBOTSHOLME.—A BO BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
A Movement, 


a 1-18 =e. The first of the New School 
4 i Healthy ie estate 133 acres. 
te mind there is no brighter spot on educational map 
of oer Sa gy ee STANLEY — 
terms, &c., apply Abbotsholme, Rocester, yshire, or 
‘Sioned! B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late RE, Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
Palace Mansions, Kensington, W 


as 








GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
A ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. lL. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern Hist: ory, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), ‘Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 1 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those itherto” occupied by NORTH- 
anne SCHOOL. 





T "Fox. KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 


Road, Golders 
Tube — Six acres of finely- -timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon).. 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. —For information apply 

Ancto-Swiss EpucatTionaL Acrncy (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square, 

§.W. 1), which represents many of the best and arranges for conducted 
parties of pupils. Next party party September 14th. 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
S bys train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Rosrinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 
Head RS Mise CuampEns, Girton College, Gn, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield h School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the characte, intellect and heal ¥ growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self ression by means of Literature, A: , Music, 
Dancing and y- ry oa B to — at tive by 
practical work such as Poultry keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medical ~ for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, py Ay FE 





orthwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx. 
on Montessori lines ; no uniform requ! 

no extras charged; happy individua!) work; a few b 
Satis Gel inl on aniatn a ta oe 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
Datcrozes EURHYTEMI 


RI METHODS ADOPTED. ics TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. 2 co Saeee, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the Ganesh Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





Crest HURST SCHOOL, near South Goegeen, Meakhy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free de individuals and 
eralcommunity. Independent ‘study. “Special attention 
development. Pupils — for the Universities. Well 
Principal: Tuzopora E. CLARK 





to health a ont ph 
qualified staff. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern limes for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PrmvcrpaL. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the | University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer LANB, E.C. 4. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

F*Ronnay EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE B Bouse, 

ROEHAMPTON om S.W. 15. School : Gardens, 

ey - OO IO me A A.—For 

tion Scholarships, Loan rend, — git 2. teed os 
Education, apply to Principal, Miss LawREnca. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 








ANTED, TWO FULL TIME LECTURERS for short Courses in 

jae = Literature, Social Problems, etc., in Mining Centres. Attractive 

er essential. Appointment for three years. Salary {350 per annum. 

Last date for applications September 9th.—Forms of application and particulars from 
G. H. THompson, 21 Brudenell Road, tacts. 





ANTED, to help with younger children in modern school, 
girl interested in social problems and able to teach handicrafts. Must be 
keen, practical, and cultured. No educational training essential.—Write 

fully, Fry, Farmhouse School, Wendover. 


ANTED, ENERGETIC SCHOOL MISTRESS, with capital, to 
open girls’ school in West of England town. Good prospects.—Apply R., 
144 High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY. 














EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13y Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1 


TYPEWRITING. 








T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 
ptly Ay ed, by 


"[ Tene Rrr ine AND DUPLICATING of every description 
wae and promptly executed eat home.—Miss Nancy McCFARLans, 
Avenue, Westcliff. 





Aw. MSS., PLAYS, &c., compeeey ont ond yon 
typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham 








UPERIOR DUPLICATING: Circulars, Specifications, Minutes, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any number of copies.—Horace MANN, 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armicy, Leeds. 











ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


S782 GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
tags cls capi, bapey’ heme lie'with cihdren trem s to 9 yous. Tae 

ie ome c en from Oo 
pause is delightfully Glantel te te own qoeunt of bout 4 owes.—-Apply to the 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Teens BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
fovns Real, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become Teachers of G The Course of Training 
quate over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ae Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETAR 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


SUTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

ht parents are abroad. a natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 

thy conditions. On the ige of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a ‘<lass Modern Rd ucation on Natural 


Lines, with ro attention to eode 2 toy Crafts, "Carpentry, urhythaics, 


Margaret Morris Drama, Gardening 
re ve education co-edcation Preparation for tor Matriculation if aptitude is owe. 


and Domestic 
lor eer gies wil be formed shor Pascale Mrs. C. H. Nicwouis and the 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Cape Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
New STaTEsman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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JOIN 


THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME : 


1. 


3. 


Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 


Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the 
penalties for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 
A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to 


be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical 
and immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 








Clever but not great, cunning but devoid of real genius, 


the Prime Minister brings 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 


Str,—You lack power because you lack principle. You grope 
in the dark because there is no light in your mind. Take Ireland. 
You did not understand the elements of the problem. No Irishman 
has ever understood the Irish problem. How could you understand ? 
Only Eastern eyes could pierce the mystic clouds of Ireland. Scott, 
Spender, and Wassinghar, are but as little children in the presence 
of this baffling mystery. Their delightful childlike confidence you 
shared and you signed the Treaty. Collins and Griffith now lie dead. 
The Treaty killed them. You did not intend this. You and 
Churchill and Birkenhead simply did not understand. Ireland has 
not the power to accept any compromise with Great Britain unless 
the compromise is the expression of world-opinion obtained from a 
properly constituted League of Nations. Ireland is thus destined to 
give birth to League of Nations LAW, to deflect the course of the 
world’s political history, to confer a blessing upon humanity. This 
was the inner meaning of the Lord Mayor of Cork’s wonderful 
death. You gemees iim to die, but you had not the imagination 
to understand the meaning of his great agony. He suffered as much 
for the Greeks and the Turks as for the Irish, and there can be no 
settlement of Ireland which does not lead up to a settlement in 
the Near East and bring healing to the world. For this is the 
mystery of Ireland which no Irishman can understand. And in 
helplessness and ignorance you are now to sit down and write a book 
ona display your qualities of Statesmanship to a bewildered and 
doped public. The truth is that Europe is breaking up politically 
because you did not undersiand the problem of Ireland in its relation 
to the world. In any dispute with France you clutch at the League 
of Nations like a drowning man. But you are too essentially ignorant 
of world-forces to understand that the League of Nations will con- 
tinue to have no authority until England has submitted to it by 
referring Ireland to the League. To say that Asquith and Grey and 
the Labour leaders are as ignorant upon this matter as you are 
yourself is no answer. At a turning point in the world’s history 
you are at the head of a great Commonwealth of Nations, and from 
yom. comeing genius is expected. Instead we get slimness and 
artfulness. 


NOW TAKE ECONOMICS. We observe that you are afraid or 
ashamed to make money openly out of the war and that the pro- 
ceeds of your book will go to charity. A wise and excellent decision. 
But why did you allow others to amass wealth out of the war, and 
why did you confer honours upon a number of these objectionable 
people ? For three years we have warned you that all war-period 
made wealth in individual hands in excess of £10,000 should be 
surrendered to the State. We have warned you that wealth in 
individual hands in excess of £100,000 must be made over to the 
State. What is the use of philandering with Bolshevists if you do 
not even advocate the limitation of individual wealth? Don’t you 
begin to see what a little monkey you are? It is no excuse to say 
that your political opponents are as weak and as useless as your- 
self. Poor Spender writes two columns upon the illusion of Repara- 
tions. But the great illusion of post-war finance is the grotesque 
notion that there is some necessity for Cowdray to retain more than 
£100,000 of his wealth. 


, Germany to pay. 


ruin and chaos to Europe. 


There is no difficulty about German Reparations, because 
Germany has the power to send as much as France CAN OR WILL 
RECEIVE. Your wicked or ignorant speech at Bristol about 
Twenty-three thousand million sterling hoodwinked the wretched 
dazed folk you addressed. You are now down to Two thousand 
millions sterling. You continue to chatter about the capacity of 
This is not the point. The only point is the 
capacity of France to receive AND S . And now Germany within 
a brief period will find herself without the mechanism of es 
Government will cease. Had you explained at Bristol that the who 
difficulty of Reparations was the transfer of value from one country 
to another, and that France and England would find it impossible 
to receive from Germany more than a relatively small value of 
materials and goods, you could pose to-day as a great statesman. 
Whereas you can only claim to be a mountebank. 


And now in your extremity, and as upon a previous occasion, 
an appeal goes out to America. How can America help Europe ? 
Vanderlip and his man Friday, or rather his literary wet nurse, 
Massingham, strike a great attitude. And Governor Cox calls for 
Hoover. When Vanderlip, Cox, and Hoover have introduced to 
America the principle of the limitation of individual wealth they 
will be able to help Europe. Not before. Your rascally financial 
advisers may pretend that the Capitalist rete would not function 
if individual wealth were limited to £100,000. These were the gentle- 
men who filled you up with the £23,000,000,000 fairy story. You may 
say that the British Labour Party has not advocated the limitation 
of individual wealth by means of an excess capital levy, and that 
therefore you need not ider the matt Much to the delight of 
the super-capitalists, the ignorant Labour leaders have advocated a 
quaasdl conttal levy which is not practicable. But why should you 
_—— yourself by their ignorance? Send for Magy ell 

im you will advocate an excess capital levy—all over £100,000. He 
knows that we cannot effect PAYMENT of our debt to America 
because we cannot transfer the value. Tell him that in lieu of cash 
payment in America, which is impossible, we will place securities at 
the disposal of the American Government (part proceeds of this 
excess capital levy) to the value of our debt. Then watch his face. 
It will become a sea green. His knees will tremble. He will fall 
upon them. With unspeakable agony in his voice he will implore 
you not to have an excess capital levy. He knows it is quite 

racticable. He knows that it would be followed by an excess capital 
ber in the United States. 

The thought will terrify him. In a mad rush to save themselves 
the American bankers will insist upon the immediate cancellation of 
all Inter-Allied and Associated debts. Vanderlip will go to Cowdray 
and get him to use his influence to induce you to abandon the excess 
capital levy. Cowdray will graciously consent. Spender and Massing- 
ham will be sent for, and the two immaculates will pitch the tale 
of the illusion of Reparations. And Vanderlip, if he shall have 
forgotten to save Europe, will at least have saved himself. 

Have done with tragedy. Call in the jesters. 


Yours, etc., 





MODERATE PARTY 





If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


———— 
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